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CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 





The CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE was estab- 
lished by Andrew Carnegie in 1910 to seek practical alternatives to wor 
for the settlement of international disputes. Income from the original 
endowment has been devoted to research, publications and other educa- 
tional activities in this field. To strengthen the program and provide 
facilities for other organizations with similar objectives the Endowment's 


new International Center was opened in 1953 
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INDIANS OF THE ANDES 
Technical Assistance on the Altiplano 


“To make of the peons of yesterday the men of tomorrow.” 
In 1951 an International Committee of Experts began to turn 
attention to the descendants of the fabulous Inca Empire: ten 
million Indians living on the altiplano, higher in parts than the 
white crest of Mt. Blanc. These unfortunate human beings, 
stranded like driftwood after the Spanish conquest, lived in the 
tatters of their past — poor, hungry, cut off from their fellow 
countrymen in Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru. Then in 1953, at 
the request of the three governments, five international agencies 
under the leadership of the International Labour Organisation 
set in motion a unique sociological venture. 


The Andean Indian Programme is an effort to link the 
altiplano with the lowlands, to hasten the merger of two cultural 
streams — Inca and Spanish — within each country and restore 
the Indians to the full citizenship of man. It was the privilege 
of the author to witness this Programme in action during a two 
months’ field trip last winter, under the escort of the Deputy- 
Director of the International Labour Organisation, Jef Rens. 
Traveling on mountain railways by autocarril and over mud roads 
by truck and venerable cars, she and her husband saw the operating 
projects and the Indian peasants and learned of the hopes for the 
future. 


AGNESE N. LOCKWOOD, author of the present article is 
the Assistant Editor of International Conciliation. 


Anne WINSLOW 
May 1956 Editor-in-Chief 
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Introduction 


M.-. OF THE ANDES INEVITABLY CALLS TO MIND 
the Incas, that great dynasty which brought the 


whole area now comprising Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, and Peru 
to its highest development in pre-Columbian days. Society was 
well and benignly organized under the resourceful and vigorous 
rule of the Incas, and every family in the land had its house, 
its field, and its flocks. Sufficiency of everything was the norm. 
But for this life of assured plenty, certain tribute was exacted 
by the state from the people in the form of labor on roads, 
irrigation systems, temples, palaces, and public granaries. It was 
truly a well-ordered society, seldom equaled in history for 
smooth and efficient social organization and functioning. 


In 1532 this paternal rule was shattered by Spanish con- 
‘ quest. Francisco Pizarro and a tiny force landed on the coast 
of Peru and marched more than 800 miles across the vast for- 
bidding Andes to the luxuriant valley of Cuzco, the Inca capital. 
The Inca, Atahuallpa, who had been captured, was killed. 


The Spanish made little effort to govern their conquered 
lands beyond assuring the security of their own military forces, 
and for the next three hundred years they bent their energies 
to exploitation of the natural and human resources. The impact 
of this new order made itself felt immediately. The Andean 
populations began to suffer from want of the very things which 
had been abundant in Inca times. The roads, irrigation systems, 
and agricultural terraces which had been maintained so well 
by the Incas, fell into disrepair, with consequent deterioration 
in communications and decrease in agricultural production. 
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THE ANDEAN INDIAN PROGRAMME 





Even after the colonial period ended and all the countries be- 
came independent in the nineteenth century, the consequences 
of Spanish rule continued unalleviated. 


Most deeply affected were the descendants of the Incas and 
their captive peoples who had remained in the old Inca moun- 
tain strongholds. This area, known as the “altiplano,” is a plain 
lying at an altitude of between 11,000 and 16,250 feet above 
sea level, between the eastern and western cordilleras that con- 
stitute the Andean chain. It is cut off from communication 
with the growing population of the lowlands and coastal areas. 
The altiplano is oriented roughly from northwest to southeast 
and extends from Ecuador through Peru and Bolivia south into 
Argentina, a total distance of 2,000 miles. The land is particu- 
larly inhospitable in Bolivia and Peru. As one looks across the 
vast, flat, treeless plains, ringed by mountains, one sees nothing 
but the eternal ichu grass—rough strawlike yellow clumps, a 
forage suitable only for the llama and its cousins, the alpaca and 
vicuna. The land remains arid and unproductive even with the 
torrential winter rains and hail storms of the sierra. 


The people are for the most part poor herdsmen or small 
farmers, with only a few miners who find part-time employment 
in the declining mining industry. The Indians produce little for 
the outside world. Their subsistence economy affords a diet of 
sometimes only 700-1,000 calories a day, an existence possible 
only because the chewing of the coca leaf enables them to be- 
come somewhat anesthetized to hunger. Economic and cultural 
intercourse with the rest of their countrymen is particularly diffi- 
cult because the Andean populations speak no Spanish—only 
their aboriginal tongues, either Quechua or Aymara. 


There are some ten million of these isolated people, and 
their importance becomes even more apparent when one real- 
izes that 


the proportion of the Indian population to the total population in 


each country ranges from 50 to 80 per cent... Their fuller parti- 
cipation in the economic, social and cultural life of the national 
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community would increase greatly the economic and social welfare 
of their respective countries and of Latin America as a whole.’ 


These people, however, are not only a potential labor force. 
They are also human beings. 


Although they are poor, very poor, they are not without dignity. 
Centuries of exploitation and of domination have not deprived 
them of their industry. Except in Japan, I have never met any- 
where, even in Indonesia, peasants who so clearly reveal, by their 
attitude, their gestures, their every word, such a love for the land 
as the Indian campesinos of the Altiplano.” 


. The Andean Indian Programme 


National and international concern with the future of these 
Indians of the altiplano resulted in 1952 in the initiation of 
what has now become known as the Andean Indian Programme. 
Its fundamental objective has been expressed in the following 
words: “We are trying to make men of those who have been 
deprived of their right to be men. Our task is a humanitarian 


one; it consists of making of the peons of yesterday the men of 
tomorrow.””® 


This program, launched by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in 1953 at the request of three Latin 
American governments, is probably the most ambitious and 
complex technical assistance program ever attempted by inter- 
national organization. Comprising projects in Bolivia, Ecuador, 
and Peru, the activities of five international agencies are here 
combined in a cooperative effort to raise the living standards of 
ten million people and integrate them into the lives of their 
countries. 

In the pages which follow, an effort is made to show how 
a global concern of one international agency led to a combined 


1 United Nations Doc. TAB/R.160, 7 Mar. 1952, p. 3. 
2 Excerpt from unpublished diary of Jef Rens, Deputy-Director of ILO. 
8 Ibid. 
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effort in one region of the world to raise the standards of some 
millions of underprivileged peoples and bring them into the 
main stream of their countries’ economy and culture. The trials 
and troubles which confronted this effort as well as its successes 
and ambitions have a significance which stretches far beyond the 
altiplano. 


It may be many years before it will be possible to assay 
the true impact on the Andean Indians of the program. The 
slow processes of cultural change and the results of educational 
endeavors do not easily lend themselves to statistical measure- 
ment. Only in certain instances are the achievements tangible 
and concrete. However, the implications and the lessons for the 
development of the art of technical assistance are immediate 
and practical. Problems that are common to any technical 
assistance operation, wherever it may be, arise in the Andean 
Indian Programme, although they are magnified in scope and 
intensity, because of the inherent difficulties and the number of 
governments and agencies involved. It is the nature of this 
experiment and the operational problems which it faces rather 
than the measure of its success that makes this one of the most 


challenging and fascinating of all international technical assist- 
ance projects. In the following pages an attempt is made to 
recapture the essential elements as they appeared in the course 
of a two-months field trip starting from the regional head- 
quarters of the Programme in Lima, up onto the altiplano, and 
across Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador. 





Developing a Program 


é 


LTHOUGH THE ANDEAN PROGRAMME HAS BEEN IN 
4 operation a relatively short time, it has roots reaching 
back 30 years. In 1926 the International Labour Office estab- 
lished a Committee of Experts to draw up international standards 
of protection for indigenous workers. And in 1944 the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation (ILO) was the first to make a 
distinction between indigenous workers in dependent or non- 
metropolitan territories and the indigenous or aboriginal popula- 
tions of independent countries. Two years later a Committee of 
Experts on Indigenous Labour was set up,* consisting of a delega- 
tion from ILO and experts from Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala, India, Mexico, New Zealand, Peru, the Philip- 
pines and the United States. Burma, Colombia, Pakistan, and 
Venezuela were added later. The composition of this Committee 
is of some interest. First of all it indicates that the subject was 
conceived of as worldwide in scope. However, the stipulation 
that five of the ten members of the Committee were to be spe- 
cialists in problems relating to the aboriginal populations of 
Latin America indicated a trend toward concentration on a 
particular area. 


This emphasis on a single region continued between 1946 

and 1951. In 1949 American states members of ILO® adopted a 

program of activities relating to the Indian populations of Latin 

America and asked the Governing Body of ILO to recommend 

that governments take steps to adopt legislation which would fit 
4 This Committee was set up by the Governing Body of ILO in 1946. 


5 Fourth Conference of American States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation, Montevideo, April 1949. 
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the real needs and the special problems of the indigenous pop- 
ulations. Soon after the General Assembly and the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations also gave attention to Latin 
America. The Assembly on 11 May 1949 declared that “there 
exist on the American continent a large aboriginal population 
and other under-developed social groups which face peculiar 
social problems,” and asked the Economic and Social Council, 
together with the specialized agencies concerned, to study the 
situation in the “States of the American continent requesting 
such help.”® The following year the Council underlined “the 
importance of raising the standards of living of the aboriginal 
populations of the American continent” and requested the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations “to render in this regard, 
with the advice and collaboration of the specialized agencies 
concerned, his expert assistance.””” 


By the time the Committee of Experts held its first meeting 
in Bolivia in January 1951,” it was clear that interest in indige- 
nous populations had been localized for the time being in the 
Andean region. Five of the fifteen resolutions passed by the 
Committee recommended that consideration be given specifically 
to the Andean Indians. The other ten resolutions were more 
general and equally applicable to indigenous peoples all over the 
world. The five resolutions pertaining to Latin America dealt, 
inter alia, with social security for indigenous workers and systems 
of recruitment, and recommended “the creation of a joint field 
working party, composed of experts in various relevant fields.” 


The objectives of this working party were to be: 


a) to ascertain the common social, economic, educational and 
cultural denominators in the problems of the countries or regions 
with large indigenous populations, because only on the basis of 


6 General Assembly Resolution 275 (III). 

7 Economic and Social Council Resolution 313 (XI), 24 July 1950. 

8 The considerable interval of five years is probably attributable to the 
difficulty ILO had in staffing the secretariat of the Committee. It may be 
that the existence of the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance gave impetus to concrete action on the part of the Committee at 
this time. 
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such knowledge can effective collaboration be undertaken among 
the Governments concerned; 

b) to determine the means whereby such collaboration can be 
carried out; 

c) to ascertain how the International Labour Office, in close 
collaboration with the United Nations and appropriate specialised 
agencies, can best assist indigenous workers through the medium 
of the [United Nations] Expanded Technical Assistance Pro- 


gramme... . 


Finally it was recommended that the working party “give prior- 
ity to those countries or regions in which indigenous populations 
represent a high proportion of the total population. 


299 


The Beaglehole Mission 


Two months after these resolutions were passed in La Paz, 
the Governing Body of ILO authorized the Director-General of 
ILO to give priority to the implementation of the La Paz resolu- 
tions, and to explore the possibility of setting up a joint technical 
assistance mission for the indigenous populations, in collaboration 
with the United Nations, the appropriate specialized agencies, 
and the Organization of American States (OAS). Less than a 
year later the governments of Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru re- 
quested the Director-General to give practical effect to the La 
Paz recommendations. In February 1952 the Technical Assist- 
ance Board (TAB)*® “approved the establishment of a joint 
field mission to the Andean highlands and set aside the sum of 
$100,000 from the unallocated reserves to finance the first stage 
of the project.”’’ TAB agreed that a small team of experts 


For text, see “First Session of I. L. O. Committee of Experts on Indi- 
genous Labour,” International Labour Review, Vol. LXIV, No. 1 (July 1951), 

. 81-82. 
PEO TAB is composed of an Executive Chairman and the executive heads of 
the eight participating organizations— UN, ILO, FAO, UNESCO, WHO, 
ICAO, ITU and WMO, as well as representatives of the International Bank 
and International Monetary Fund which are not recipients of Expanded 
Programme funds. It is responsible for the day-to-day operation of the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 

11 United Nations Doc, TAB/R.160, 7 Mar. 1952, p. 1. 
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should be sent to the three countries requesting help, to explore 
“in situ the practical possibilities and conditions for the carrying 


out of the project.”” 


The team or mission was formed in the second half of 1952 
under the direction of Professor Ernest Beaglehole, a New 
Zealand anthropologist, who was a member of the ILO Com- 
mittee of Experts on Indigenous Labour. TAB had stressed that 
an organic approach to the problems of Indian integration was 
necessary, and that ‘a mere nibbling at problems [was] almost 
certain to be ineffective and by its failure [produce] discourage- 
ment and lack of interest in further international assistance.”™ 
Hence the Joint Field Mission was carefully constituted to give 
as wide representation as possible to experts versed in the many 
facets of the problem, and the following international agencies 
were represented: United Nations, United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO), World Health Organization 
(WHO), ILO, and OAS. 


The Mission—which became known as the Beaglehole Mis- 
sion—numbered eleven agency experts and three advisers. It left 
New York on 29 June 1952 and returned to United Nations 
Headquarters on 20 October, having spent four weeks in Bolivia, 
three in Ecuador, and five in Peru. The Report of the Beaglehole 
Mission is an illuminating document which illustrates the fact 
that the functions envisioned by TAB for the future technical 
assistance mission did not differ greatly from those recommended 
by the Beaglehole Mission. Both emphasized the regional ap- 
proach and the importance of being practical. 

TAB BEAGLEHOLE MISSION 
The programme will be pri- The problem with which the Mission 
marily regional. Only thus is concerned is one which affects a 
will it be possible . . . to whole region, politically subdivided 


make effective international into three sovereign countries .. . 
help available to the Gov- Consequently, the Mission is con- 


12 Jbid. 
13 United Nations Doc. TAB/R.138, 1 Dec. 1951, pp- 7-8. 





ernments .... None the vinced that any action programme 
less, it must be emphasized for the solution of the problem must 
that although the approach be regional in scope but that it must 
will be regional, the comprise a certain number of local- 
programme must and will ised or “anchored” projects appro- 
take into account existing priate to the circumstances of the 
national characteristics and countries in which they will be re- 
differences. spectively carried out.” 


The approach will be prac- The programme must be thoroughly 
tical and not theoretical.* _realistic.’® 


Other “general principles” in the TAB recommendations coin- 
cided closely with those in the Mission Report, although, of 
course, the Mission treatment was more comprehensive. 


Both bodies were also aware that the program should “in- 
volve doing things in order to help the Indians to help them- 
selves.”"" It was recognized that “the full participation of the 
community itself...must be constantly secured” and the pro- 
gram had to be “of limited duration, and self-liquidating.”** The 
Beaglehole Mission hoped to avoid obvious pitfalls such as not 
taking full account of the existing financial and economic pos- 


sibilities, political structure, and administrative organization of 
the countries concerned. It was clear to the Mission that “the 
projects to be submitted for each country must have the positive 
support of the authorities in the country concerned.””” 


In outlining the future course of the Programme, the Mis- 
sion recognized that there were two possible approaches to the 
achievement of integration: to open and develop the altiplano 
and integrate it with the surrounding regions, or to transplant 
the population of the altiplano to lower and more fertile lands. 
Regardless of which of these approaches was decided upon, a 
people essentially alien in time, training, language, and cultural 


14 United Nations Doc. TAB/R.160, 7 Mar. 1952, p. 6. 

15 Report of the Joint Field Mission on Indigenous Populations, January 
1953 (mimeo.), p. 27. 

16 Ibid., p. 29. 

17 United Nations Doc. TAB/R.138, 1 Dec. 1951, p. 8. 

18 Report of the Joint Field Mission ...,op. cit., pp. 28, 30. 

19 Jbid., p. 28. 
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formation had to be brought into an adjustment with the rest 
of the population. 


Launching the Programme 


Almost a year elapsed between the appearance of the 
Beaglehole Mission Report and the signing of an instrument 
that allowed the Mission’s recommendation to be put into effect. 
In August 1953 the governments of Bolivia and Peru signed 
“Supplementary Agreements”” with the United Nations, FAO, 
ILO, UNESCO, and WHO that recognized the entity of the 
“Andean Indian Mission,” the body which was to carry out the 
operations in the field. In January 1954 the government of 
Ecuador signed a similar accord. Originally it had been hoped 
that one standard agreement would suffice but later it was found 
necessary to work out separate agreements with each country, 
carefully describing the responsibilities of the Mission as well as 
those of the respective governments. Specific project sites which 
had been chosen in close consultation with the competent na- 
tional authorities were mentioned; machinery for what was con- 


sidered adequate liaison between the governments and the 
Mission was outlined; fairly detailed financial commitments were 
agreed on; and lastly, the following general principle was enun- 
ciated: 


the Government and the Organizations recognize the regional 
character of the Programme which is the subject of this Agree- 
ment, as well as the convenience of adapting its present and future 
implementation to this character, as recommended in the plan 
approved by the Technical Assistance Board and Andean Indian 


Mission.”! 


20A Supplementary Agreement is one signed between the government 
requesting technical help and a specialized agency or agencies. It follows 
the Basic Agreements made between the individual agencies and the govern- 
ment, is generally renewable annually, and is concerned with an individual 
project or series of related projects in a country. A different kind of Basic 
Agreement is sometimes signed between the government and TAB, super- 
seding all Supplementary Agreements previously signed. (See p. 416.) 

21 Free translation. Peruvian Supplementary Agreement, 25 August 1953, 
Article V. 
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The actual implementation of the program, however, did 
not spring “full blown from the head of Zeus.” Both TAB and 
the Beaglehole Mission had emphasized that the work should be 
based on existing or contemplated national projects. Within this 
framework a variety of activities was possible. Indians living in 
unproductive areas could be moved to colonize the more fertile 
lowlands. Handicraft activities could be organized along cooper- 
ative lines to give employment to those who had lost other means 
of livelihood. In addition, it was proposed that centers be created, 
equipped to provide basic health and social services, training in 
carpentry and mechanics, elementary education, and agricultural 
work. To determine which type of project should be chosen and 
_ where it should be located were real problems for the Andean 
Mission, for among other things, none of the five sites—two in 
Bolivia, two in Peru, and one in Ecuador—proposed in both 
the Beaglehole Report and the Supplementary Agreements, 
proved to be feasible. 


In one case, for example, it was found that river flooding 
made the site unusable. In another, small landowners who had 
not been consulted by the government refused to make the land 
available. One site involved the building of a road for which 
the government did not appropriate the funds; and in still an- 
other it was found that a United States program was already in 
operation there. 


After fairly protracted explorations and discussions with the 
governments, the Mission abandoned the five original sites and 
selected six others. Projects were launched in these in 1954 and 
1955. Each.was individual in character and each was oriented 
to answer, in the opinion of the Mission, the problems of a par- 
ticular community at a particular time. 


Although the Andean Mission has experimented with most 
of the activities which had been proposed initially, its main 
emphasis has been on community development centers in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations TAB had made: 
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So great is the expectation that community... centres will provide 
the physical loci and the mechanisms of social persuasion whereby 
experimental projects can be initiated and sustained that special 
efforts will be directed toward the establishment and operation of 
such centres.?? 


This sentiment was echoed in mid-1954 by a Mission adminis- 
trator: “Si nous voulons developper...toutes les activités qui 
font partie de notre programme. . .c’est toute une pléiade qu’il 
faudrait pour pouvoir entreprendre cette action avec |’effet 
voulu.”** By the end of 1955 community development centers 
comprised the core of the Mission’s program in five of the al- 
ready established projects, and it was hoped that in 1956 three 
more centers would be added. 


The plan is that eventually each center shall consist of a 
carpentry shop, a metal work and mechanic shop, a recreation 
room for the community, a small dispensary and consulting room, 
and facilities for the Mission personnel. Suitable physical plants 
are of considerable importance to the Mission’s work. Ideally the 
buildings should be—and fortunately generally are—new, con- 
structed of adobe or other native building materials. Small 
landowners of the community should, as they have in Peru, 
donate land for the building sites. Labor for the construction 
of the centers should be and, for the most part, has been volun- 
teered by the people of the community, with technical help 
given by the Mission personnel. Agreements between the Mission 
and the national governments stipulate that the latter shall pro- 
vide any building materials not obtainable locally. 


The centers offer vocational training designed to equip the 
trainees either to set up or serve small industries catering to the 
needs of the local population, or to prepare them for the prac- 
tice of a trade in more urban areas. “Package schools” providing 
the equipment for the vocational training have been largely 
donated by the American Federation of Labor, and Belgian, 


22 United Nations Doc. TAB/R.138, 1 Dec. 1951, p. 11. 
28 Letter from the Deputy-Director of ILO, Jef Rens to the Regional Di- 
rector of the Programme, Enrique Sanchez de Lozada, 25 May 1954. 
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West German, and Swedish labor and employer organizations. 
The agricultural aspect of the program is directed toward im- 
proving farming methods through demonstration of the use of 
fertilizers, irrigation, better seeds, and farm machinery. Where 
appropriate, experimentation is being carried on with grasses 
which could provide forage for dairy herds. This work is carried 
forward on land lent for the purpose by small farmers. 


Rounding out the program are the social worker, the doctor, 
the sanitary engineer, and the teacher. The impact of the social 
worker in such a community can be enormous if the confidence 
of the women is obtained. A good social worker can bring about 
radical changes in the living conditions in the homes. The sani- 
tary engineer and the doctor teach the people the fundamental 
aspects of sanitation and provide at least a modicum of medica! 
services. The teacher, the final member of the team, is respon- 
sible for elementary or fundamental education in the community 
and in addition supplements the efforts of all the others. 


While the pattern described above is the one generally fol- 


lowed, there are individual variations, sometimes because the 
necessary experts are not available and sometimes because of the 
requirements of individual projects. Thus, for example, the cen- 
ter in Cotoca, Bolivia, has as its main focus the migration and 
resettlement of people from the altiplano to the lower valleys or 
plains east of the Andes. For these people beginning a new life 
in an unfamiliar environment there must be a reception center 
equipped to provide all the basic necessities. There must be 
houses, opportunities for work, medical care, and someone to 
deal with the practical and psychological problems involved in 
cultural and climatic change. 


In some of the projects now in process of development, a 
somewhat different approach is being considered. Instead of 
centralizing activities in one place, the experts would carry out 
extension work in their respective fields throughout the neigh- 
boring villages. It is hoped that this approach will make it pos- 
sible to reach larger numbers of people with substantially less 
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financial overhead and also permit more rapid initiation of 
actual operations. 


Whichever operating medium the Mission adopts in a given 
situation, the cornerstone is the expert himself. The choice 
of people who make up a team of experts is certainly one of 
the most demanding jobs of Mission administration. The Chief 
Expert, or coordinator of the team, must be a man of great 
imagination and vigor, of warm personality yet authoritative, a 
good organizer and tenacious. He has the key position in a 
project, for it lies with him to plan the over-all program as to 
priorities in all the various fields of work. 


The individual experts are almost as difficult to choose. 
While it is, of course, desirable that as large a percentage as 
possible of the team personnel be nationals of the country in 
which the work goes on, more often than not this is not feasible 
in the initial stages of a project. Therefore, reliance must be 
placed largely upon experts brought in from other countries with 
all that this implies in terms of delays, expense, and problems of 
adjustment. Recruitment of experts for field staffs is an exacting 
and time consuming occupation. Not only must these experts be 
qualified technically for the job ahead, but they must be chosen 
as well for their ability to adapt themselves quickly and effec- 
tively to their new and usually rather raw environment. To find 
such people often takes between three and four months, a time- 
lag that leaves important jobs untouched or jobs already under 
way unmanned. Furthermore, even when selected, a team is 
never static, for a continual process of weeding goes on. Some 
individuals break down under the impact of the stern and isolated 
living; some find it impossible to work with the rest of the team. 


For those, however, who have the adaptability and the inner 
resources, the rewards far outweigh the hardships. Even when 
the achievement is small, it is quickly manifest and the individual 
has an almost god-like sense of his own powers. The very depth 
and range of the need is so great that it challenges the imagina- 
tion of the expert and drives him to the extent of his capacity. 
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Bolivia 


OLIVIA IS KNOWN THROUGHOUT LATIN AMERICA AS 
un pobre pais—a poor country. And yet Alcides d’Or- 
bigny, a nineteenth century French explorer-naturalist, described 
it as “‘a beggar sitting on a chair of gold.” In this he was right, 
for there has always existed in Bolivia an extraordinary contrast 
“between the relative poverty of the people and Government 
on the one hand and, on the other, the unquestioned richness of 
Bolivia’s heritage of natural resources.”** During the colonial 
period this richness, particularly the mineral resources, was 
exploited to the point where Potosi, the seat of the great 
silver producing mine, Cerro Rico, became the richest and 
most expensive city in the world, and “the region around 
Potosi. ..over a period of 400 years, is said to have produced 
$U.S. 1,000,000,000 worth of silver.” 


And yet Bolivia, the fifth largest republic in South America 
—as large as France and Spain combined—is a country depen- 
dent on the outside world for almost every necessity while its 
own resources go almost completely untapped. 


At first glance the trade balance of Bolivia appears favor- 
able. In 1953, for example, exports of $113 million (U.S.) ex- 
ceeded imports by $43 million. A closer look at the sources of 
this trade, however, is disturbing. Ninety-seven and two-tenths 
per cent was derived from minerals of which 75 per cent was 


24 Report of the United Nations Mission of Technical Assistance to Bolivia, 
Sales No.: 1951.11.B.5 (New York, Technical Assistance Administration, 1951) , 
p: lL. 

25 Quoted in Harold Osborne, Bolivia, A Land Divided (2nd ed., London 
& New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1955), p. 75, n. 2. 
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tin. Thus revenue from exports is dependent largely on the 
fluctuations in world prices of one commodity. Also, because of 
high transportation rates, Bolivia is a high cost producer of tin, 
and small downward changes in tin prices result in curtailed tin 
production. 


Looking at the import side of the ledger, the following table 
shows that 58 per cent of all imports in 1955 consisted of com- 
modities which are produced within the country.” 


IMPORTS IN THOUSANDS OF U.S. DOLLARS—1955 


Imports of Products Now Produced in Bolivia: 
Sugar $ 6,000 
Livestock 5,000 
Dairy Products 3,200 
Edible Fats 1,500 
Vegetable Oils. 1,000 
Rice 1,600 
Wheat and Wheat Flour 10,500 
Raw Cotton 2,300 
Lumber 300 
Petroleum, Petroleum By-Products and Coal 2,200 


$34,600 
Total Imports $60,000 


The Mission is now concentrating on four of the ten prod- 
ucts listed above—namely livestock, dairy products, rice, and 
wheat. These products accounted for $20,300,000 of 1955 im- 
ports or 34 per cent of the total country imports. 


In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries Bolivia 
seemed to be entering a new era of prosperity. The industrial 
revolution and the concomitant growth of the canning industry 
set up a worldwide demand for tin, a rare mineral plentiful in 
Bolivia. Tin mining, under the aegis of three large trusts— 


26 Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 7 of Bolivia, Memorandum II: The 
( 


Economic Development of Bolivia Paz, Dec. 1954). 
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Aramayo, Hochschild, and Patifio—replaced gold and silver as 
the principal export and source of foreign exchange. Unfor- 
tunately for Bolivia the substantial profits obtained from these 
operations never found their way into the economy of the coun- 
try since the three trusts invested them abroad. 


With the passage of years, resentment over the concentra- 
tion of wealth in the hands of a few steadily grew and led 
ultimately to the election of the MNR party (National Revolu- 
tionary Movement) in 1951. This party is now the dominant 
power in Bolivia. The main planks of the MNR platform were 
nationalization of large mines and land reform. The properties 
of the three large mine holdings were expropriated early in 1953 
and turned over to a government agency. The core of foreign 
technical experts who had been responsible for mining operations 
found themselves no longer welcome and most of them left the 
country. Mine production fell off drastically. This unfortunately 
coincided with the sharp drop in the price of tin on the world 
market and the result was serious unemployment among the 
Bolivian miners. 


The pattern of developments in the mining industry was 
closely paralleled in agriculture. The large haciendas (estates) 
were expropriated. Agricultural production sank to twenty per . 
cent of the pre-1952 level, partly because of the sudden removal 
of the previous managerial staffs but even more because expro- 
priation was not carried through to its logical conclusion. Ac- 
cording to the Agrarian Reform Law of 1953, the land was to 
be distributed to the campesinos (peasants). Under the cumber- 
some procedures which were set up, the government first applies 
the Agrarian Law to a particular property. The next step is for 
the local Agrarian Judge to rule on this decision in specific terms. 
The government then assigns provisional titles in accordance 
with the ruling of the Agrarian Judge. Subsequently the National 
Council of Agrarian Reform may review and amend these assign- 
ments. The final arbiter is the President of the Republic and 
after he has acted final titles are assigned. The protracted delays 
involved in the execution of these steps have made the campe- 
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sinos reluctant to produce more, in the interim, than the mini- 
mum needed for subsistence. 


Since over two-thirds of the total population of 3,162,000 
derive their livelihood from agriculture and to a small degree 
from mining, the plight of these two occupations had severe 
consequences for the country. After expropriation, the new gov- 
ernment found that the two greatest sources of income—minerals 
for export and food for internal consumption—were practically 
non-existent. 


Bolivia found itself in this unhappy situation just after TAB 
had appropriated money and had asked for the setting up of 
the joint field mission. A four week stay in Bolivia convinced the 
Beaglehole Mission that any solution would require “‘a policy for 
dealing effectively with the problems which are of vital and 
immediate interest to the Indian population.”** 


The main problems as the government saw them in late 
1952 were “the improvement of living and working conditions 
for the rural population, and thorough-going agrarian reform.”” 
A new Ministry of Rural Affairs (Ministerio de Asuntos Cam- 
pesinos ) had been set up in 1951 to handle the affairs of the alti- 
plano Indians—a Ministry which combined the functions of all 
other ministries insofar as the altiplano was concerned. Bearing 
in mind the objectives of the new Ministry, the Beaglehole 
Mission proposed an integral plan, embracing education and 
public health, but with major emphasis on the development 
of agriculture through improved techniques, the organization of 
cooperative methods of production, and the introduction of ap- 
propriate incentives. Exploration of the possibilities of transferring 
selected groups from higher to lower altitudes was also suggested, 
as were means which could strengthen the administrative organ- 
ization of the Ministerio de Asuntos Campesinos. 


27 Estimate for September 1953. Demographic Yearbook, 1954, Sales No. 
1954.X111.5 (New York, United Nations), p. 115. 


28 Report of the Joint Field Mission...,op. cit., p. 31. 
29 Ibid. 
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Pillapi 


In September 1953, a month after the Supplementary 
Agreement had been signed, a regional director for the Pro- 
gramme was appointed. It was not until March 1954, however, 
that the first project got underway because of the delays in- 
volved in getting the final agreements signed and new sites 
selected. The first project was located at Pillapi, formerly one 
of the larger haciendas in Bolivia. Although technically Pillapi is 
only one of the farms constituting the hacienda, it is the name 
generally applied by the Mission to the whole property and will 
be so used unless otherwise specified. 


Pillapi has represented for the Andean Indian Mission all 
the factors that make the Programme an enormous challenge. 
The fact that until recently the campesino had no firm title to 
his land resulted in a certain inertia. The use by the Mission of 
the old hacienda buildings for its center has shown that on the 
part of the campesino a formidable psychological block exists 
with regard to the utilization of things that remind him of the 
past. Because Pillapi is geographically isolated on a peninsula 
on the southeast corner of Ike Titicaca, communications of 
every kind are agonizingly slow and difficult. Uninterrupted 
residence in the harshness «nd solitude at Pillapi requires of the 
resident experts enormous tenacity and sacrifice. 


Prior to the revolution in Bolivia in 1952, this hacienda 
had consisted of nine farms with a total acreage of 11,200 
hectares. Four hundred peon families lived on the land, owning 
none of it, but working some 2,500 hectares for the owners. 
For themselves they had the loan of one hectare each, from 
which they derived all their food. Despite the production of large 
quantities of barley, potatoes, quinoa (pigweed), horse beans, 
and oats, the main concern of the estate was livestock. Consider- 
able quantities of butter, cheese, and pork were produced for 
sale in La Paz from herds estimated at 16,000 sheep, 1,000 
cattle (600 dairy), and 800 pigs. But even with so large a 
livestock population, no effort had been made to improve the 
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quality of the herd and introduce purebred stock. Standards of 
management and output per animal were low. During the revolu- 
tion of 1952 and its aftermath most of the livestock was sold 
by the owners; the rest disappeared, and agricultural production 
sank to a subsistence level. 


At the time that the Mission chose Pillapi as the site for 
its first Bolivian project, there was already a complicated history 
of negotiations with the government on the question of sites. In 
late 1953 the Bolivian government had offered the Mission land 
which was to be expropriated. However, this offer was not 
accepted, since it was felt that to have land specifically expro- 
priated for the Mission would be politically ill-advised and might 
adversely affect the future operations of the Mission. At about 
this time, one of the largest land owning families in Bolivia, 
hearing of the Mission’s search, and feeling that the application 
of the Agrarian Reform Law to its properties was imminent, 
offered to donate its nine farms, including one named Pillapi, 
to the Bolivian government. By taking this initiative the family 
felt that something might be salvaged. This offer led the govern- 
ment to propose giving the land outright to the Director-General 
of ILO for the Mission operations. However, the Director- 
General had no authorization to receive gifts of land. The only 
solution which remained was to create a third party to receive 
such a donation, since there was no land in the public domain 
in Bolivia. With the assistance of the legal staff of ILO, working 
in cooperation with the Bolivian government, a foundation was 
formed legally entitled to receive any land donated to it by 
private landowners. The Foundation for the Development of the 
Andean Peoples was established on 16 January 1954, under the 
chairmanship of the Vice-President of the Bolivian Republic, 
Hern4n Siles-Zuazo, and in February accepted from the owners 
title to all but one of the nine farms. Pillapi was turned over to 
the Foundation on the understanding that it was to form part 
of a cooperative to be created in the future. The Foundation, 
in turn, offered the use of all the land, including Pillapi, to the 
Mission for its project site. 
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The Mission had been working at Pillapi only three months 
when the Agrarian Reform Law was applied to the former 
hacienda‘in May 1954. The nine farms were classified as a 
propiedad mediana—a technically undeveloped agricultural en- 
terprise. This meant that the original owners were entitled to 
retain 80 hectares, including the main hacienda buildings which 
were at Pillapi. But before the Agrarian Judge could rule on the 
decision, the campesinos on three of the farms took the law into 
their own hands and, defying the authorities, divided 3,000 
hectares among themselves. The remaining 8,200 hectares were 
ruled on shortly after by the Agrarian Judge, who designated 
4,800 hectares as individual holdings, 1,469 as “cooperative 
lands,” 1,583 as forest lands, and the remainder as school and 
lake lands. 


The consequences of these developments were that the 
Mission, occupying the hacienda buildings and working on the 
adjacent land—at the invitation of the Foundation—found itself 
occupying these premises on the goodwill of the former owners. 
The Foundation continued to have undisputed title to all the 
other lands except those designated as “individual holdings,” 
and indicated that the Mission was to have the use of the 
“cooperative lands” for its work. Furthermore, as a result of this 
arrangement, the Indians living on the farm of Pillapi were at 
a disadvantage in relation to the Indians on the other farms 
who had already been given provisional titles to their land. The 
undermining of morale of the Pillapi Indians as a result of this 
ambiguous situation has had a profound effect upon the Mis- 
sion’s program there. Agricultural enterprise does not flourish 
on land held only provisionally, nor can people in an unsettled 
and distraught frame of mind concentrate on unfamiliar market- 
ing procedures or new techniques of production. 


With the application of the Agrarian Reform Law another 
difficulty arose. Even though an Agrarian Judge designates land 
as individual holdings, there is no certainty of ownership until 
the campesino receives final and definite title. And there is often 
danger of the campesino’s losing the land before the title comes 
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through. The Agrarian Law allows the descendants of those who 
worked particular land up until 1900 to return and claim a 
parcel of that land if they have two witnesses to testify to the 
earlier tenancy. These ex-comunarios have usually lived in the 
towns for many years, and in returning and claiming parcelas 
do not intend to become farmers. They use the local campesinos 
for work, mostly unpaid, and then retire again to the towns 
where they become absentee landlords, no better than those 
before the 1952 revolution. 


The militant activities of these ex-comunarios on the farm 
of Pillapi created considerable unrest among the campesinos and 
overt hostility toward the Mission whose physical presence made 
it an easily available target. The campesinos were dubious about 
the Mission’s stated purpose, for so long as the Mission occupied 
the hacienda buildings, it was thought that the Mission was 
simply acting as the agent for the former owners, holding the 
property for them until their return. This feeling was accentuated 
by an arrangement between the Foundation and the campesinos 
specifying that 30 per cent of the agricultural produce derived 
from the Mission’s work on the “cooperative lands” would go to 


the Foundation. For the campesino this was an arrangement 
reminiscent of the feudal system from which he had emerged, 
and one which put the Mission in the false light of being the 
overlord’s agent in the collection of produce. 


The Mission itself has been uneasy about working on 
“cooperative lands” which have no real legal entity. Although 
these lands were recognized in the Agrarian Law as one of six 
types of land, no law has been passed which defines the terms 
of either ownership or use of such land. All the foregoing diffi- 
culties placed the Chief Expert of the Mission in the most equi- 
vocal relationship vis-a-vis first the campesinos, then the Founda- 
tion, and finally the government. The Chief Expert at Pillapi, 
as well as Mission administrators have constantly sought, despite 
the risk of being criticised for intervention in domestic affairs, to 
expedite the issuance of final titles to the campesinos’ “individual 
holdings.” The months of prodding appear to have finally borne 
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fruit. In January 1956 the government expropriated the entire 
acreage of Pillapi including the buildings, and in March final 
titles were issued—among the first 3,000 in Bolivia. The one out- 
standing problem therefore is the fate of the “cooperative lands” 
and efforts are being made by the Mission to see that the co- 
operatives are given legal title to them. 


Out of some 500 titles assigned only four went to ex- 
comunarios and these four came back to farm the land them- 
selves. This development has been called 


the greatest single achievement of all the Andean Indian Pro- 
gramme up to date, because [the Mission has], in some way, 
contributed to protect the true interests of the great masses of the 
Indians. This I repeat, is a great victory because the land reform 
was in danger of being distorted by the ex-comunarios, who un- 
der the guise of being descendants of dispoiled colones several 
generations removed were constituting a new class of petty ex- 
ploiter of the true Indian farmer.” 


The content of the Mission work at Pillapi conforms to 
the type of community development program already described 
above. If it can be said that one facet of the work had been 
emphasized, it is agriculture, for Pillapi is primarily rural. How- 
ever, both machine and carpentry shops have been established, 
as well as a small hospital-dispensary, and several elementary 
schools. In setting up the physical plant for each type of opera- 
tion, the Mission personnel has tried to obtain the active par- 
ticipation of the local population for obvious psychological 
reasons. 


Advance in the program has been somewhat slow, for be- 
sides carrying on the actual work scheme, the Mission personnel 
has felt it imperative that its living quarters be put in order, for 
morale as well as for other reasons. These quarters are, of course, 
the main house of the old hacienda, which had fallen into a 


30 Letter from the Regional Director of the Programme, Mr. de Lozada, 
to the author, 4 April 1956. 
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state of great disrepair after the owners left following the 1952 
revolution. It has been Mission philosophy that if its personnel 
lives in a pig sty, the local people will have no respect for the 
declared objective of the Mission——raising the living standards 
in the locality. Such a simple requirement as water proved to 
be a long-term obstacle: the pump of the former owners had 
disintegrated; another pump could not be bought in Bolivia and 
had to be imported from the United States, crossing either Peru 
or Brazil in transit; in the meantime water had to be obtained 
through the operation of a windmill, placed curiously enough by 
the former owners in a valley where there was little wind. An 
adequate water supply was necessary not only for the Mission’s 
own uses but also in order to instill in the Indians habits of 
cleanliness. 


There were many other difficulties that the Mission had to 
solve before it could implement its work program. The actual 
supplying of the materials that the experts needed for their 
technical work was tedious and slow. The trucks and tractors, 
as well as the equipment for the mechanic shop were months 
in transit to Pillapi, and each delivery had to be chaperoned 


from the coast by international personnel. Even if the small 
machinery had arrived, until there was a generator to provide 
the requisite electricity, no work could be started in the shop. 
For the teaching of carpentry, nothing could be done until wood 
was made available, since the altiplano affords none: it had to 
be brought by truck, usually from the area east of the Andes. 
The use of the trucks for general transport was so intense and 
heavy that repairs were frequently necessary, and one expert 
went so far as to say that for every two trucks in use, another 
was needed to supply spare parts. 


All the food and living necessities for the staff of some 40 
people at Pillapi had to be transported over the worst possible 
roads from La Paz, four hours distant. There was no surplus 
food being produced in the region, and even the purchase of 
supplies from La Paz was an uncertain undertaking, for there 
was little there to be bought. Rising inflation reduced. the pur- 
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chasing power of the Mission’s funds and the Mission had no 
reserves to meet this situation. 


The salary scales of the Mission too, tended to create bitter- 
ness among the staff members with a resultant lack of teamwork. 
The differential in the salaries of the “international” (interna- 
tionally recruited) and national experts and the local employees 
was tremendously pronounced. The international recruits were 
of course paid a salary based on either Western European or 
United States standards; a national expert such as an agronomist 
or veterinarian received a salary averaging $30.00 a month, 
half of which was a sobresueldo or bonus, granted by the Mis- 
sion; and locai employees such as chauffeurs received salaries of 
approximately $6.00 a month. The national experts also resented 
the maintenance despite the inflation of the sobresueldo at a set 
sum of bolivianos. 


All these troubles have not been conducive to a well-ordered 
and immediately productive program, but work has gone along, 
and with the recent assignment of titles, the campesino may 
well feel that a cloud has been lifted from him and consequently 
he may participate more actively. Even within the past year the 
campesinos who have worked with the Mission in farming the 
“cooperative lands” have increased the acreage cultivated from 
35 to 102 hectares, and the first wheat grown on the Bolivian 
altiplano, outside of the experimental stations, is being grown on 
five hectares at Pillapi. It is estimated that enough seed will be 
derived from this planting to seed 250 hectares next year. The 
cooperatives on two of the former farms, using Mission technical 
help, have increased their production to such a degree that they 
have been able to buy their own tractors with money from the 
sale of their produce. These achievements are the result not only 
of improved agricultural techniques but also of the fact that 
there has been a major effort to form, through the development 
of cooperatives, viable units of production capable of producing 
a marketable surplus. Previously the Indians on their small plots 
could grow only enough for their own subsistence. Finding an 
outlet for this produce, as well as providing the initial farm 
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machinery for cooperative use by the people, lies with the Mis- 
sion. The reconstitution of the animal population has gone more 
slowly, however, for year-round forage must be provided, and 
the cow barns, as well as the sheep pens and dips, were found 
to be unusable. 


The workshop program will probably be put on a different 
footing shortly. Heretofore the shops have been housed in the 
hacienda buildings, and the people have been reluctant to par- 
ticipate in the work. Now, however, several campesinos have 
suggested that new buildings for the shops be constructed on 
land and with labor to be donated by them. The wood for the 
carpentry shop will still have to come from a great distance, 
but if a functioning metal and mechanic shop is established, 
using the machinery already donated by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the trucks can be repaired more easily and thus 
provide more adequate supply lines. 


The local people have not patronized the hospital-dispensary 
in the past, for it has been located in the same rooms that had 
been used for a small dispensary during the hacienda period. In 


addition, the initial staff consisting of a doctor and two nurses— 
provided by the Bolivian government—did not fit into the con- 
ception that the Chief Expert had of their work. Although there 
are no immediate plans for moving the hospital dispensary, it is 
expected that a new and more carefully chosen staff will be 
available shortly. It is hoped that in the coming year this phase 
of the program can get underway and two thousand dollars’ 
worth of medical supplies, which have been in stock for some 
time, can be used more effectively. 


The greatest interest engendered in the people has been in 
the educational aspects of the program. From the beginning the 
construction of small school buildings has aroused real enthu- 
siasm among the campesinos. They have, however, insisted that 
these be on sites chosen by them and given by them for the 
purpose. They have for the most part provided the labor on 
these buildings. In one instance, however, they expected the 
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Mission to complete the school under the misapprehension that 
the Mission owed them this in return for the 30 per cent of the 
produce from the “cooperative lands” collected by the Founda- 
tion. Local pride is so strong that the people of each of the six 
communities have wanted their own schools, but the Mission 
has been instrumental in persuading two of the communities to 
have a common school on the line dividing the properties. This 
will expedite the educational program, since the staffing of the 
schools with teachers of Bolivian nationality has been extremely 
difficult. Most of the available teachers have been trained in the 
larger cities and have little penchant for living in such an isolated 
region. Another problem has been to equip the schools with 
basic materials. This has been the responsibility of the national 
government and so far no supplies have been forthcoming. 


Cotoca 


The migration of people in Bolivia is a process that has 
gone on for many hundreds of years. The Incas, before the 
arrival of the Spanish, used forced migration of their subject 
peoples as a means of preventing the organization of dissident 
movements within their territories. 


It was not uncommon to cause a part of the population—amount- 
ing, it might be, to ten thousand inhabitants or more—to remove 
to a distant quarter of the kingdom occupied by ancient vassals of 
undoubted fidelity to the Crown. A like number of these last was 
transplanted to the territory left vacant by the emigrants... In 
following out this singular arrangement, the Incas showed as much 
regard for the comfort and convenience of the colonist as was 
compatible with the execution of their design. They were careful 
that the mitimaes, as these emigrants were styled, should be re- 
moved to climates most congenial with their own. The inhabitants 
of the cold countries were not transplanted to the warm, nor the 
inhabitants of the warm countries to the cold. Even their habitual 
occupations were consulted, and the fisherman was settled in the 
neighborhood of the ocean or the great lakes; such lands were 
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assigned to the husbandman as were best adapted to the culture 
with which he was most familiar.*4 


The second project of the Andean Mission in Bolivia has, 
as its primary objective, the resettlement of volunteer emigrants 
from the Potosi region of the altiplano to the environs of the 
Spanish colonial town of Cotoca. In embarking on this venture, 
the Mission has been more courageous than the Incas, for the 
peoples being transplanted are leaving the altiplano for residence 
in a region that is completely foreign to them. The physical 
characteristics of their new environment, as well as the climate, 
the type of food available, the clothing that must be worn, and 
the people with whom the immigrants must consort are all 
factors that require major adjustments. Moving to the low-lying, 
subtropical region at Cotoca has meant of course that the im- 
migrants have entered a new physical world. Cotoca is only 200 
miles from Potosi. In that short distance, however, the colonists 
drop from 13,600 feet above sea level to 900 feet; from the 
rawness of dark mountain tempests with their violent and over- 
powering hail storms, to the mild and soft air of Cotoca, in 
which the body is not always congealed, and where a measure 
of relaxation is possible; from the stark and naked landscape 
of the altiplano to the rich and fertile, flat pampas, known as 
the Oriente; from a standard diet of chufio (a form of dehydra- 
ted potato) and dried llama meat or mutton to fresh tropical 
fruits and vegetables unknown on the altiplano. Even the natives 
of Cotoca are different, for they are as fair as the new arrivals 
are dark.** 


The choice of an area in which to settle the immigrants 
was not an easy task for the Mission. In January 1955 a skeleton 
international staff was engaged and assigned the immediate task 
of determining the project location. Three of the Mission per- 
sonnel, accompanied by representatives of the Corporacién 


81 William H. Prescott, Conquest of Peru, Chap. I. 

82 These natives are descendants of the original colonists who in 1651, under 
the leadership of Nuflo de Chavez, settled in the area. The present Director 
of the Ministerio de Asuntos Campesinos is a descendant of the original 
Chavez and bears his name. 
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Boliviana de Fomento (Bolivian Development Corporation ) ,*° 
an agency set up and financed by the Bolivian government to 
develop the Oriente, scoured 80,000 hectares south of La Paz. 
Cotoca was preferred by the Mission for the project site be- 
cause it had obvious agricultural and pasturage possibilities. ‘The 
country was flat and similar to the altiplano, and the mosquitoes 
were less prevalent than in other regions of the Oriente. In 
addition Cotoca was only 24 kilometers from Santa Cruz, a 
commercial town lying in the geographic center of Bolivia, 
from which a railroad runs east to Brazil and another is pro- 
jected south to Argentina. A new highway financed by the 
United States and completed in 1955 connects the rich Cocha- 
bamba valley with Santa Cruz. This road supplies the missing 
communications link between the altiplano and the Oriente, 
two regions which have always been separated by the barrier of 
the Andes. According to the Andean Air Mail and Peruvian 
Times this road “may well be the most important road ever 
built in South America.” 


Unfortunately, the Mission’s preference for Cotoca was not 
shared by the Corporacion de Fomentc, and even though the 
site was secured for the Mission through the personal intercession 
of the President of Bolivia, relations between the Mission and 
the Corporacién became somewhat strained. 


Once the choice of the site had been settled the Corporacién 
turned over to the Mission 10,000 hectares, four kilometers out- 
side of Cotoca. This was land which had not been expropriated 
by the government but which was held by the Corporacién and 
offered to the Mission for provisional occupation. 


In order to start its emigration scheme and keep it going, 
the Mission has had to keep in mind a very complicated schedule 
of developments, the success of each subsequent step dependent 
upon the fulfillment of the previous one. 


33 Although not a ministry, the Corporacién has similar jurisdiction with 
regard to the Oriente that the Ministerio de Asuntos Campesinos has with 
regard to the altiplano. The Corporacién therefore acts for the government 
and has assumed the government’s responsibilities vis-a-vis the Andean Indian 
Programme at Cotoca. 





(1) The first step is the creation of a receiving center. This 
must include: housing, even if only temporary, for the new- 
comers; an adequate and easily available water source; work 
that allows them to contribute to the needs of the embryonic 
community, such as carpentry, masonry, and automobile main- 
tenance; definitely chosen sites for immediate agricultural ex- 
ploitation; and a social welfare center, as well as a small medical 
unit. 

(2) Simultaneously with the establishment of the receiving 
center, the Mission must send some of its personnel, usually 
Quechua or Aymar4-speaking social workers, either singly or in 
pairs, into the mining area around Potosi, to tell the campesinos 
and miners about the Mission program. It is at this time that the 
Mission ascertains, by the number of volunteers, from which 
area the emigrants will be drawn. 

(3) Once this area has been chosen, the Mission has to select 
a small group from among the volunteers. 

(4) Financial arrangements must be made with each man 
prior to his leaving the altiplano, so that he knows what faces 
him in this respect. 

(5) When the first colonists arrive (without their families) 


provision must be made so that they can quickly begin to erect 
houses for their families, and clear and seed the land in order 
to be partially self-sustaining. 

(6) Once the first settlers have established homesteads, their 
families must be sent for. The process is then repeated with each 
subsequent group. 


The operational phase of the program began at the end of 
March 1955 when an international social worker and the doctor 
attached to the Bolivian projects went to seven mines near 
Potosi and interviewed miners who had already undergone a 
pre-selection by their union. Of these, 100 were chosen who 
met satisfactorily the following selection criteria: (1) that they 
be married rather than single, and that both husband and wife 
want to emigrate; (2) that they be of good character as de- 
termined by interviews with co-workers and neighbors; (3) that 
their health be good, although men with slight cases of silicosis 
were accepted, but none with tuberculosis or syphilis; and (4) 
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that they be between 20-35 years old. In the spring, when these 
men were about to leave for Cotoca, the Corporacién Minera 
de Bolivia, a public corporation that administers all the ex- 
propriated mine properties, informed the would-be emigrants 
that they could not leave. It is probable that the Corporacién 
Minera, controlling a small but powerful armed political force 
of miners, is reluctant to allow even a small fraction of those 
under its control to relocate themselves in occupations other 
than mining. 

Thus blocked by the Corporacién Minera, the Mission 
began its interrogations again, concentrating on the poor farm 
areas around Potosi. With the assistance of a Franciscan mis- 
sionary, Father Gabriel Landini, who had been working in 
this region for 35 years, the village of Calcha was chosen 
as the focal point for the Mission’s operations. By the end 
of July, 33 emigrants had passed the selection requirements 
and on 4 August were transported to Cotoca. Included in this 
group were two wives, who had been brought along to do the 
cooking, and their five children. Since then three more groups 
of colonists have gone down, bringing the total to 113 by the 
end of January 1956, including eight miners who seem to have 
disregarded the directive of Corporacién Minera. 


In order to migrate, all the colonists have been obliged to 
incur substantial debts. Each has borrowed for the actual emigra- 
tion a maximum of 15,000 bolivianos (about U.S. $4 between 
August and December 1955) from the Corporacién de Fomento. 
Once in Cotoca, they receive a daily wage of 600 bolivianos 
from the Corporacién for work for the Mission. Two hundred 
bolivianos a day are deducted as repayment of the emigration 
loan and against the construction costs of their future houses. It 
is the intention of the Corporacién that ultimately the colonists 
at Cotoca will have met the amortization of the whole loan 
that the Corporacién has made for their resettlement. Even in 
the first year, the Corporacién would like to collect 30 per cent 
of the first year’s crops. This would cover the cost of food 
required by the settlers, the seeds and stock feed for the follow- 
ing year, as well as any cost incurred by the Corporacién in the 
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commercial sale of the agricultural produce, and for the setting 
up of cooperative silos. It is obvious that the settlers must bear 
some responsibility for the financial outlay made in their behalf 
by the Corporacién, but exactly what proportion should be 
assumed by them is a question. It is likely that the Corporacién 
will have to write off more of its original investment than it 
expects, for the financial burden may be too great for the settlers. 


In addition to the loans mentioned above, the Corporacién 
is also responsible for putting at the Mission’s disposal govern- 
ment funds allocated to other aspects of the program. These 
funds cover the expenses of the nationals taking part in the 
program as accountants, or trainees of which there are supposed 
to be six for every international expert, and the purchase of 
materials needed in construction when they are not available in 
the Cotoca area. Unfortunately the Corporacién’s concern for 
its other programs, in particular two other colonization schemes 
located near Santa Cruz, has often resulted in delays in meeting 
its commitments, and thus the coordination, so vital to the 
initial stages has suffered. 


The exact stage of progress at which the program found 
itself at the end of January 1956 is a little hard to determine. 
All the planning on the part of the Mission did not assure 
that the program would move along the predetermined lines set 
forth above. The colonists, including fourteen wives and fourteen 
children, were still living in rented houses in Cotoca. They had 
been unable to construct their own houses at the project site 
partly because emphasis on agriculture during their first months 
at Cotoca had not left the settlers time for construction and partly 
because the materials promised had not been delivered. No 
houses meant that most of the men were unable to bring down 
their wives and children —a situation fraught with potential 
danger and one with which the social workers had to cope daily. 
The first building materials which arrived in January were 
delegated to the construction of sheds at the project site. These 
sheds are to serve as temporary dwellings for all the immigrants 
until the houses needed have been completed. Once the houses 
have been built, under the direction of an expert in the con- 
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struction of cooperative buildings, the families of the immigrants 
will be transported from the altiplano and the sheds will be used 
by the Mission for its activities. 


Although the housing situation has left something to be 
desired, the agricultural achievements have been considerable. 
Between August and December, 150 hectares had been cleared 
and sown — 80 in corn and the balance in manioc, millet, rice, 
peanuts, and vegetables — the last four being particularly lucra- 
tive crops. Since the question of land tenure has not been dealt 
with definitively the land has been sown and worked coopera- 
tively and shares of produce have been assigned in accordance 
with the hours worked. This has caused great dissatisfaction 
among the farmers who have seen the productivity of the land 
and want to enjoy the pride of ownership. It has always been, 
and is still the hope of the Mission that each settler will have 
his own large plot, which he will farm with the technical help 
of the Mission, sharing on a cooperative basis with the other 
settlers the Mission farm machinery. In addition, it is planned 
that each settler will have a small vegetable garden attached to 
his house when it is built. But final or even provisional titles to 
land are not easily acquired, and the competent administrative 
authority has given no sign that it considers this question of high 
priority. 


Although it is anticipated that eventually education will be- 
come an important activity of the project, it has been limited 
thus far to the manual and vocational training needed for the 
physical progress of the program. This is partly because priority 
has so far been given to projects essential to sustaining life and 
also because the children of most of the families have not yet 
come to Cotoca. 


During this whole transitional period a heavy load has fallen 
upon the social welfare experts, both international and national. 
They have had the never ending task of dealing with all the emo- 
tional and practical problems of everyday living. They have had 
to plan the dormitories, the eating arrangements, the kitchens; 
teach the women how to cook unfamiliar foods, teaching them 
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in the Quechua tongue; and also keep the accounts of the 
canteen from which the immigrants may obtain all their 
necessities on credit. It is interesting to note that of their own 
volition the settlers are now buying for the first time such items 
as soap. The social workers have also had to deal with cases 
of illness and injury since there is no resident doctor at Cotoca 
and the one public health expert has to cover both Bolivian 
projects. 


The successful maintenance of all these services depends upon 
the transportation system. Despite the fact that Cotoca is near 
Santa Cruz and within easy reach of the new highway between 
Santa Cruz and Cochabamba, the roads immediately around 
Cotoca are virtually impassable during the rainy season. Heavy 
trucks are a necessity and even they have to be assisted by tractors. 
It is the Mission trucks and tractors which bring in supplies and 
provisions from Santa Cruz and serve as a communication line 
with the outside world since there are no telephones. Without 
them the Mission could not function at all. They also serve as a 
means of transportation for the colonists and experts to and from 
the building sites and farm plots. At the present time there are 


twelve trucks but there is still a serious shortage of spare parts 
and trained mechanics, although a truck depot has been estab- 
lished for maintenance and training. 


While the essentially physical problems have, in many cases, 
been greater than expected, the social and psychological adapta- 
tion of the immigrants has proved a pleasant surprise. In all 
phases of their new lives the settlers have shown themselves to be 
remarkably adaptable. 


Coca leaf chewing which has been the bane of the Andean 
Indian disappears as soon as the colonists have an adequate diet. 
Those colonists who have been longest in residence at Cotoca 
have already gained an average of five kilos in weight. Alcoholism 
has also dropped to a low level and the anticipation that there 
would be large numbers of unacclimated and sick people among 
the new arrivals proved to be unfounded, for not one serious 
illness has occurred. 
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Changes in clothing and food have not only been accepted 
but sought after. The heavy, hand woven woolens with their 
traditional patterns have been cheerfully discarded for the light, 
cotton clothing necessary for a subtropical climate. The eagerness 
of the colonists to start a new life is evidenced by the fact that 
one of the last groups selected from the Potosi region did not 
even wait for the medical examiner to come to them in their 
village but took themselves to Potosi to be examined. 


Expanding the Programme 


The extension of the Andean Indian Programme into other 
areas of Bolivia has been of concern both to the Bolivian gov- 
ernment and the Mission. In the winter of 1954-55, Vice- 
President. Siles-Zuazo, the nominee for the presidency of the 
party presently in power, indicated to the Mission that he was 
eager to initiate, on a large scale, the training of community 
leaders and recommended that boarding schools be set up in 
three of the largest Bolivian cities, Cochabamba, Oruro, and 
La Paz. A thousand young people, drawn from the altiplano, 
would be trained at each of these schools and after two years 
would return to their communities to become a political force 
upon which the government could rely. However, in the Mis- 
sion’s eyes this grandiose scheme could not succeed. Perhaps 
only ten per cent of the students would be willing to return 
to the primitive life of their little communities after living for 
two years in the comparative luxury of a city. The Mission 
therefore advanced its own suggestion for training community 
leaders based upon the community center concept. This proposal 
was approved by the Vice-President who agreed to allocate to it 
240 million bolivianos (U.S. $51,064) in 1956. Centers for 
training in vocational work and other aspects of community 
development would be established by the Mission, but these 
would be “on the spot,” in the rural areas, and of course would 
be on a more modest scale than the schools envisaged by the 
Vice-President. 





In the meantime in February 1955, the Mission had received 
a formal application for assistance from a group of seven villages, 
some 30 kilometers from the large mining center of Oruro. This 
application followed three years of requests to the United Nations 
for help and its transmittal had been organized by Andres L. 
Jachakollo, “Alcalde Superior’ — head of the mayoral hierarchy 
of Bolivia — who claimed to speak on behalf of all the Indians 
on the Bolivian altiplano. The document, tracing the long 
period of exploitation of the Indians and their hardships, was 
attested by the signatures or fingerprints of 347 people, representa- 
tives of 7,000 individuals living in an area of almost 8,500 square 
kilometers. 


With a general authorization by Vice-President Siles-Zuazo 
for extension of the Mission projects into other areas of the 
altiplano, and the specific request from the seven villages, the 
Mission prepared to study the question of future sites. In August 
1955, the Mission sent Aake Ording, former head of the United 
Nations Appeal for Children, to make a survey. His criteria were 
that new locations be on the altiplano among sizeable Indian 


communities, and that together with the center at Pillapi the 
new centers should be so located as to cover the whole population 
of the Bolivian altiplano. In addition he believed that the various 
factors should be weighted as follows: human factor (that the 
site be desired by the Indians themselves), 50 per cent; buildings 
available to the Mission, 20 per cent; economic factor in the 
area, 20 per cent; other factors, 10 per cent. 


After a three-month trip, Ording recommended that the 
Mission establish centers at Playa Verde, one of the seven com- 
munities asking for help from the Mission, and at Otavi, a 
hacienda situated southeast of Potosi. The locations of these pro- 
posed sites corresponded partially with the above criteria in 
that, together with Pillapi, they would encompass most of the 
populated altiplano: a line drawn on a map from Pillapi south- 
east, down the axis of the Andes would pass through both Playa 
Verde and Otavi, the latter being over 500 kilometers from 
Pillapi. 
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Ancient Inca terracing and 
fortress town of Macchu Picchu. 


Young herders on the 
Bolivian altiplano. 








Volley ball in Camicache, Peru a novel experience 


for young Indian women. 


Prospective emigrants in Calcha learn about a new life in Cotoca 


Inauguration of the new center in Chucuito, Peru. 








Ecuadorian campesinos welcome Mission personnel 
seeking the first project site in Chimborazo Province. 


Campesinos crowd around to hear technical assistance 
experts describe Mission proposals for Otavi, Bolivia. 
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Playa Verde 


Playa Verde (green beach) lies in an arid, desolate, and 
treeless valley. Formerly a small mining town, Playa Verde is 
3,800 meters above sea level and is only three kilometers from 
Huanuni, a prosperous mining town once owned by the Patifios. 
In the autumn of 1952 the buildings and machinery of the 
mining company at Playa Verde were expropriated and activities 
came to a standstill. The mine buildings of the former owners 
still stand, empty and unused; twenty of them are nonetheless 
potentially habitable. Their existence played a part in Ording’s 
recommendations since available buildings are a rarity in Bolivia. 
Other considerations were the fact that Playa Verde was in the 
center of the seven villages that had asked the Mission for help; 
that it was a poor and actually unprofitable agricultural and 
herding community; and that it lay so close to Huanuni that 
those given vocational training could well use their new trades 
in the town. 


In the middle of January 1956, the Mission made a further 
spot inspection of Playa Verde. Representatives of all the par- 
ticipating agencies except WHO were present. Because the FAO 
representative felt the area offered no agricultural possibilities, 
visits were made to several other settlements in the same valley 
in a search for “fresh woods and pastures new.” One of these, 
called Tres Ojos (three eyes), seemed to offer greater agricultural 
potentialities; the representatives of the agencies decided that 
agricultural extension as well as some social welfare work should 
be carried out there although all the experts would live in a 
community center to be established at Playa Verde. Following 
the usual pattern, the center would include vocational training 
shops and a small medical dispensary. In mid-March 1956 a 
chief expert had already been chosen and was in Sweden selecting 
the shop machinery, money for which had been promised by 
the Swedish Employees Union. 





Otavi 


Some 200 kilometers southeast of Playa Verde and 30 
kilometers from Potosi, as the crow flies, lies the hacienda Otavi 
on land given by the King of Spain to the first Count of Otavi 
in the early eighteenth century. The land is certainly not typical 
of the altiplano, for it can produce crops of exceptional variety 
and abundance if the adequate rainfall is used judiciously for 
irrigation. In 1870, 20,000 hectares of the Count’s land became 
the property of a family, proverbial for its ruthlessness. With the 
revolution of 1952, the owner of the largest hacienda of the four 
into which the original property had been divided was driven 
from his land. This hacienda was Otavi, the only one to retain 
the name. In 1953 the government, applying the Agrarian Re- 
form Law, stipulated that it, together with 60 other pieces of 
land in Bolivia, should be available to any miner in the altiplano 
who wished to take up farming. There was no recognition of 
the rights of the campesinos resident at Otavi. 


With the application of the Agrarian Law, however, the 
property was not confiscated outright, and the owners were 
uncertain how the government would dispose of it. Fearing 
complete expropriation and professing the belief that it was 
time the campesino was given something for his years of work, 
the owners offered “‘a donation” to the Mission. The Mission 
was invited to use the Otavi hacienda buildings as long as it 
wished, together with 80 hectares around it. The hope of the 
owners was that the government would recognize in this action 
a true donation and would allow members of the family to 
keep 35-40 hectares of each of the three other haciendas. 


The people of Otavi are destitute, disease-ridden, and un- 
educated. About 2,200 families, all Quechua, live on the 7,000 
hectares comprising the hacienda. They have been easy prey to 
typhoid, smallpox, tuberculosis, enteritis, tetanus, venereal 
disease, and glaucoma. Even for the eleven schools in the Otavi 
region, where 600 children are mustered together and could 
receive partial medical attention, there is no resident doctor. These 
schools — the Escuelas de Cristo — were established by the Fran- 
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ciscan order in Potosi at a time when the government was unable 
to do so. Since then assistance from the government for the whole 
province of Potosi, which contains 110 schools, has been limited 
to supplying a few teachers and only one itinerant doctor. 


It is estimated by Father Landini™ that 90 per cent of the 
students are boys; that these represent only 41 per cent of the 
boys in the region, the others being occupied as herders; and 
that only 10 per cent of the students reach the fourth year of 
school. Agricultural production is at a low level and affords 
little more than bare subsistence, amounting to some 700 calories 
a day per person. There are still those who cannot raise enough 
to live on and are forced to migrate seasonally to work on farms 
in Argentina. 


Although the campesinos now produce only 30 per cent 
of the former output of the hacienda, they are probably better 
off than before the revolution of 1952. The produce they grow 
is now theirs, whereas before, it reverted to the owner to sell 
in the large cities. Communications for trucking the wheat, 
barley, corn, and other vegetables are good, for part of the Pan 
American highway cuts through the area and goes to Potosi and 
Sucre, the old capital of Bolivia. If the campesinos learn to 
produce more and are taught the mechanics of marketing, their 
farming could become commercially successful. One of the four 
haciendas, Molino, has as its main enterprise, a flour mill, and 
this could be utilized for processing the campesinos’ grain. 


The question of whether the Mission should accept the offer 
of Otavi was not an easy one to decide. The highly unstable 
situation with regard to land ownership was all too reminiscent 
of Pillapi. In addition there was, in aggravated form, the residue 
of bitterness and distrust among the people because of the 
memories of past injustices. They could not be expected to wel- 
come “gringoes” who came to occupy the premises of the former 
landlord. An additional drawback was that the buildings which 


%4 See p. 387. Father Landini has warmly welcomed the idea that the 
Mission establish a center at Otavi since he believes that the local school 
system would profit from the Mission’s own educational program. 
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had never been used for year-round living by the owners and 
had been empty for four years were in bad condition and would 
require substantial renovation for use as a center. 


On the other hand, the land had naturally good qualities, and 
being flat, any type of agricultural machinery could be used. In 
addition any educational and health activities on the part of the 
Mission would bring quick dividends by helping people who were 
virtually at the bottom rung of the ladder. Thus despite serious 
drawbacks it was believed that the advantages of Otavi out- 
weighed the disadvantages. To avoid the psychological problems 
created in Pillapi, it’ was decided not to use the old hacienda 
buildings. Instead, the Mission hoped that in the near future 
the campesinos themselves would offer a srall plot of their own 
land as a site upon which to build the center. 





Peru 


N COLONIAL DAYS NO DISTINCTION WAS MADE BY THE 

Spanish between the countries of Bolivia and Peru. These, 
together with Ecuador, and all of the then-discovered continent 
of South America were ruled uuder the Vice-Royalty of Peru, 
and were thought of as a single geographic unit. The breakup 
of this empire and the creation of separate, independent states 
have wrought profound economic and political differences 
between Bolivia and Peru. Peru has a seacoast whereas Bolivia 
is completely landlocked. This ready access to the outside world 
means that Peru, although still “underdeveloped,” is more 
developed than Bolivia, and also that for Peru there exists a 
greater trade potential than is enjoyed by Bolivia — a potential 
that could be realized if agricultural and other resources were 
exploited. 


Roughly the same size as Bolivia — half a million square 
miles — Peru has a population double that of Bolivia. Of the 
approximately ten million people in Peru, more than half live 
on the altiplano — 3,000 to 4,000 meters above sea level. 
Although the living standards of these people are no better than 
those of the Bolivian campesinos, the Indians who live in the 
area where the Andean Mission has established itself are sur- 
rounded by conditions both physical and economic that offer 
the opportunity to raise their standard substantially. 


The Mission has chosen for its work the area around Puno, 
on the west shore of Lake Titicaca, where the indigenous Indian 
communities are among ' the most depressed in the country. 
Unlike most of the campesinos of Peru and Bolivia, those who 
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live on the Peruvian shores of Titicaca are independent land- 
holders. Despite this, a natural emigration has been taking place 
for years from the Puno area to the Pacific coast, and to the 
Yungas,” northeast of Titicaca. 


The Mission considered that these conditions offered a solid 
base for its operations and thought that a dual program was 
possible. On the one hand, since a natural emigration was already 
taking place, the emigrants could be prepared for their new lives 
before their departure, and the Mission could create living con- 
ditions and opportunities for work at their ultimate destination 
which would enable them to make a successful transfer. On the 
other hand, those who remained could set in motion an economic 
cycle through agricultural activities from which not only they 
themselves but the whole country would benefit. For example, 
through the creation of artificial (man made) pastures a dairy 
industry could be established. This industry would supply Peru 
with products that it now imports, and would at the same time 
give to the campesino a quick cash income which he could use 
immediately to raise his standard of living. 


The general concept of the Andean Mission’s work in Peru 
was agreed to by the Peruvian government in the Supplementary 
Agreement signed in August 1953. In fact, in its eagerness to 
expedite and encourage the natural emigration, the government, 
through its Ministry of Public Works, gave construction priority 
to a road from Puno to Tambopata, a town in the Yungas. The 
government also warmly welcomed a proposal to make a study 
of the immigration possibilities in the Tambopata valley and the 
question of access to it. This study was carried out early in 1954 
by four Mission experts — a social anthropologist, an engineer, 
a handicrafts expert, and an agronomist. They concluded that 
‘Tambopata offered reasonably good, if not excellent possibilities, 
and their findings were forwarded to the responsible government 
official, the Director-General of Indigenous Affairs, an officer 
of the Ministry of Labor and Indigenous Affairs. 


85 An Aymara word, the generic name applied in Peru and Bolivia to semi- 
tropical mountain valleys on the eastern slopes of the Andes. 
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Despite this auspicious beginning, it proved impossible to 
carry out the original plan. The projected road which had seemed 
a certainty to the Mission was never begun, for the Minister of 
Labor maintained that Peru could not afford the substantial 
sums needed for construction. He wanted the international 
agencies to provide materials such as explosives, parts for heavy 
machinery, and foremen for the job. This financial burden, the 
Mission decided, was much too heavy for it to assume, parti- 
cularly in the face of the large financial outlays required for 
the normal operation of the program as a whole. 


Partly as a consequence of this disappointment, the Mission 
has not been able to develop its plan for the emigrants, but has 
had to be content with nibbling at the edges of that particular 
problem. Vocational training has been instituted to give some 
of the emigrants a trade before they depart. But the main em- 
phasis of the Mission program in Peru has been laid on building 
up the Puno area through community development and im- 
proved agricultural exploitation. 


Of the three communities chosen by the Mission for its 
work, two lie to the south of Puno: Chucuito and Camicache, 
which are Aymard settlements. The Aymards located in the 
Lake Titicaca region are a minority of the indigenous peoples 
in both Peru and Bolivia who were conquered but not absorbed 
by the Incas sometime in the twelfth century. To the north of 
Puno, 160 kilometers from Camicache, is Taraco at the north- 
west corner of the Lake. It is a Quechua community situated 
near semi-marshlands that sometimes lie lower than the level 
of the Lake itself. 


Chucuito 


Chucuito is a colonial town which was of some size and 
importance in the sixteenth century. Now it is unable to provide 
a livelihood even for its few inhabitants, many of whom emigrate 
to the coast. Living near Chucuito, there are thousands of cam- 
pesinos and it is to these, as well as to the villagers, that the Mis- 
sion program is directed. 
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The Mission has chosen to set up its principal center at 
Chucuito, for that town is approximately equidistant from Cami- 
cache and Taraco, which makes it possible to share certain 
common services with the other two communities. The cam- 
pesinos immediately outside Chucuito donated to the Mission 
one and a half hectares valued at $30.00 —a large sum for 
them — upon which to build the new center. Late in 1955, 
farmers, their wives and children, volunteered their labor in 
the construction of the center buildings. Each volunteer con- 
tributed approximately three days’ labor, working in a team 
of 40 to 50 at a time. According to the usual pattern the Mission 
provided, through its personnel, the planning and technical help 
that was necessary for construction, and relied for the most part 
upon local building materials. 


The buildings, of large adobe bricks made on the premises 
by the campesinos, were completed in December, with the ex- 
ception of the roofs, the metal for which had been promised by 
the Peruvian government but had still not been received by 
March 1956. The result of this delay has been disastrous, for 
the adobe walls of the buildings have melted away with the 
rains, and the eagerness with which the volunteer work was 
done will be difficult to reestablish. In the meantime, however, 
carpentry is being taught in the village itself, where the young 
expert responsible for this work has rented a house in which 
he has placed the shop. Working in this shop are twelve young 
men, only two of whom are residents of Chucuito, and the others, 
bringing with them enough food for a week, come to Chucuito 
every Monday. These ten live in another rented house which 
they have converted into a spotless dormitory and kitchen, with 
beds and other furniture made by themselves. 


The ingenuity and tenacity needed by the expert to set 
such work in motion is hard to envisage. Aside from having no 
permanent location for the shop, the acquisition of wood for 
carpentry has been a major problem. The wood which was 
promised by the national government and which has to come 
from the coastal region of Peru has never arrived. A substitute 
was improvised from the packing cases in which the Mission 
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tractor and small machinery had been shipped. The tools used 
by the young men are those provided in 40 tool kits sent to the 
Mission by CARE. Despite these difficulties, morale is high, and 
the furniture being produced compares favorably with that made 
anywhere else in Peru. 


The other parts of the Andean Programme at Chucuito — 
the social, educational, and health work — have been slow in 
starting, partly because none of the center buildings have been 
completed, which in turn has adversely affected the recruitment 
of Mission personnel. However, a medical expert is now in the 
process of making a preliminary survey of health conditions. It 
is hoped that the center will shortly be able to provide some 
of the services which are desperately needed. In the whole Depart- 
ment of Puno, with a population of one million, there is only 
one hospital. This hospital, located in the town of Puno, is 
unable, during the day, to give X-rays, or any other medical 
services dependent upon electricity because the city generator 
does not provide electricity for day-time use. With the installation 
at Chucuito of the electrical equipment that has been given by 
the Executive Committee of the American Federation of Labor 


for the carpentry and mechanic shops, it is hoped that the 
medical dispensary will be able to give services that are unavail- 
able even at the Puno hospital. 


Camicache 


The Andean Programme at Camicache is perhaps the most 
advanced in agriculture and social welfare of any of the Mission’s 
projects. Many of the elements of an ideal community develop- 
ment scheme have been combined here and kept more or less 
in balance. Thirty-five thousand people live in this herding and 
agricultural region and are accessible to the Mission. Although 
the center has been built at Camicache, it is still roofless, and 
therefore unused. However, at Camicache as at Chucuito, the 
resourcefulness of the experts has enabled the Mission to proceed 
with large segments of its program despite the lack of a physical 
plant in which to work. The two social workers, both Peruvian 
nationals and both fluent in Aymara, have in four short months 
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gained the confidence of 70 of the mothers and 40 unmarried 
women in Camicache, and have gone into the little adobe huts, 
bringing about remarkable changes in the living habits. Simple 
adobe shelves now provide storage for food, clothing and pots, 
traditionally scattered on the clay floor. Window and chimney 
holes have been cut in the adobe walls and thatched reed roofs, 
allowing ‘the smoke from the cooking to escape. The cleaning 
of adjoining huts, formerly used for animals, has provided sepa- 
rate sleeping quarters for the parents and children of a family. 
The social workers have also organized various community 
activities, such as recreation and evening classes in home eco- 
nomics and hygiene for the adults who are occupied during 
the day. 


The agricultural work going on at Camicache fits into the 
general scheme that the Mission has for the entire area — to 
create a profitable agricultural enterprise on the Peruvian alti- 
plano by encouraging the raising of dairy products which com- 
mand a relatively high price in local markets. A glance at the 
export-import figures for Peru for 1952** reveals that the excess 
of imports over exports was 787 million soles (U.S. $50,610,932 ) 
of which 70 million’ soles (U.S. $4,501,608), or 9 per cent, rep- 
resented dairy imports. Self-sufficiency in dairy products would 
thus help in alleviating the present shortage of foreign exchange 
in Peru. Once the dairy program is well underway the Mission 
plans to expand its work into meat production. Meat imports 
in 1952 were 86 million soles (U.S. $5,530,547), representing 
11 per cent of the total trade deficit. 


Since the climate of the Peruvian altiplano is monsoon — all 
the rainfall occurring in the summer — artificial pastures must 
be developed for dairy herds, as the existing vegetation can- 
not be used for winter feeding in the form of hay. For the 
development of this program the Mission agronomist has pro- 
posed a sound plan of self-liquidating loans which in brief is 
as follows: 


86 Ministerio de Hacienda y Comercio, Annuario Estadistico del Peru, 
1951-52 (Lima, 1954) , pp. 471-520. 
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First year: Seed and fertilizers are lent to certain farmers, by 
whose efforts more seeds will be produced; 


Second year: The seed lent in the first year will be recovered by 
the Mission and in turn lent, together with fertilizers and 
improved strains of milk cows, to other farmers. In the 
meantime the surplus seed from the first year’s planting 
will be utilized for further seed production; 


Third year: One-third of loans made in the second year in seeds, 
fertilizers and cattle will be recovered by the Mission, 
and will be lent in turn to other farmers to increase the 
total pasturage and herds; 





Fourth year: The second one-third of the loans will be recovered 
by the Mission. Nothing will be lent in this year. 


Fifth year: The last one-third of the loans will be recovered, 
thus cancelling the entire loan. All the surplus seed and 
cattle will be devoted by the campesinos to yielding 
dairy products. 


The Mission estimates that 11,000 hectares of pastureland 
can be developed in the five years and that the annual value 
of butter alone, produced at the end of the period, will be 
12,000,000 soles (U.S. $625,652). The total self-liquidating 
investment will be: 


Seed production $135,378 


Milk Cows 75,000 
Dairies 10,000 
$220,378 


The campesinos have cooperated enthusiastically with the 
Mission in the beginnings of this work, which seemed to them 
to offer the possibility of the greatest and most rapid returns. 
One hundred twenty-two campesinos volunteered the use of 35 
hectares for the planting of eighteen kinds of alfalfa and grass 
seeds distributed by the Programme. Although a Mission tractor 
was available, and could have disked and plowed the unfenced 
land easily, the campesinos did the work by hand, for the 
boundaries of their parcelas are clearly known to them and they 
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feared that the use of the tractor would destroy the natural 
boundary marks. 


Taraco 


Taraco lies in the path of the emigrants going from Puno 
to Tambopata, and thus has a role to play in the exodus to the 
Yungas. In late 1955 the Mission became interested in the town 
for this reason, and also because the Mission agronomist felt 
that the area offered possibilities for much greater agricultural 
exploitation. However, the concentration of Mission energies and 
resources in Chucuito and Camicache, and the fact that no 
decision had been made as to the location of the center has 
forced the Mission so far to limit its program at Taraco to a 
purely agricultural one. Nevertheless this work has been tre- 
mendously important, for a comprehensive experimental seed 
program has been launched. This will determine the grasses 
and other plants, such as wheat, best suited to the wet inundated 
“prairie” land, and also whether this land can be made pro- 
ductive with fertilizers, disking, and plowing. 


Until a site is chosen for the center, there will be no com- 


munity program that can benefit the emigrants. But the agri- 
cultural program can proceed and be meshed in with the over- 
all agricultural and dairy plan described above. Moreover, once 
the center comes into being it will be able to function without 
delay since the equipment has already been donated by the Con- 
federation of German Trade Unions. 





Ecuador 





CUADOR WAS THE NORTHERNMOST PART OF THE INCA 
Wah Empire, but it was never completely subjugated and in 
the true sense was not incorporated into the Tahuantinsuyo — 
the Inca “Four Parts of the Earth.” The mountainous heart of 
Ecuador, although today considered a geographic extension of 
the altiplano, is so different from the Bolivian and Peruvian 
altiplano that it is even given another name, the Sierra. The 
Andes of Ecuador are the narrowest section of the whole Andean 
system, and the two parallel ranges border a depression never 
over 40 miles in width and rarely over 9,000 feet above sea level. 
This depression is divided by cross ranges forming a number of 
separate basins, surrounded by the mountains on whose sides 
thousands of little fields present a patchwork of greens, yellows, 
and browns. 

This terrain is deceptive in its verdant beauty. Although 
most of the food grown in Ecuador comes from this region which 
is farmed by almost half of the economically active population,” 
foodstuffs and vegetable oils are Ecuador’s second largest im- 
port.** Since 1920 production has not greatly increased while 
the population of the country has almost doubled. In 1951 the 
Minister of Economic Affairs declared that 95 per cent of the 
population was undernourished, subsisting on an average diet of 
1,500 calories a day. 


87 The economically active population is estimated at 1,236,590 out of a 


total population of 3,202,757. Figures are from Memoria del Gerente General 
del Banco Central del Ecuador Correspondiente al Ejercicio de 1954 (Quito, 
Imprenta del Banco Central, 1955), p. 127. 

88 Boletin del Banco Central del Ecuador, Vol. XX1X, Nos. 336-37 (July & 
Aug. 1955), p. 106. 
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These conditions are the result, in part, of the recent 
increase in interest on the part of hacendados in stock raising, 
mainly cows, and a corresponding decrease in agricultural acti- 
vity. Another factor is the extremely small amount of land 
devoted to any kind of food production — only 10 per cent of 
the 30 million hectares in Ecuador and half of this is given over 
to natural and artificial pastures. Furthermore, privately owned 
land is concentrated in the hands of 112,140 people, represent- 
ing only 3.5 per cent of the population, and is exploited for the 
most part within the framework of the old hacienda system. 
Most of the land, exclusive of the haciendas, is poor and ex- 
hausted and was originally relegated by the Spanish to the 
Indians, who either set up free agricultural communities or held 
the handkerchief-size parcelas themselves. 


Those Indians who are not farmers are, for the most part, 
artisans although some few have become tradesmen. In 1952 
when the Beaglehole Mission went to Ecuador, all members 
of the party were struck by the skill in and variety of handicrafts, 
including wool spinning, dyeing, weaving, embroidery, pottery, 
the manufacture of straw and felt hats, and also the “natural 
inclination among the Indians to organize their activities on 
co-operative lines.” 

The most significant economically of these handicrafts is 
the toquilla straw hat industry. The straw palm for these hats 
has to be brought several hundred miles up to the Sierra from 
the northern coastal region of Ecuador. When the Panama Canal 
was being built, the hats exported to Panama were bought by 
the Canal workers who gave them the name of Panama hats. 


Between 1925 and 1943 this industry constituted about 9 
per cent of all Ecuadorian exports. During the Second World 
War the ratio rose to 20 per cent. By 1952 however it had 
fallen to 3.3 per cent and although this drop is not too serious 
in terms of the national ecotiorfiy as a whole, since certain agri- 
cultural products have meanwhile increased somewhat in volume 
and value, the effect on the regional economy has been catastro- 
phic. The area that has suffered most includes the provinces 
of Azuay and Cafiar, south of Quito. About half the population 
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of 250,000 of Azuay depends directly or indirectly on straw hat 
making for a living. 





In view of the existence of an important handicraft industry, 
the agricultural needs, and the depressed state of the Indians, 
there appeared to the Beaglehole Mission to be two alternatives 
for action in Ecuador — development of handicrafts or creation 
of a community development project somewhere in the prov- 
inces of Chimborazo or Cotopaxi south of Quito, where the 
most desperate conditions of poverty and general backwardness 
were to be found. The Mission reasoned that a community project 


could have contributed little, if anything, to the regional programme 
as a whole—because ... it would merely have duplicated, under far 
less favourable circumstances, the project already planned for the 
Bolivian segment of the programme [therefore] the Mission felt 
impelled to choose the second alternative: to take as the basis for 
its project the prevalence among the Ecuadorian Indians of skill 
in handicrafts and their natural inclination towards co-operative 
organisation, and to locate the project in an area where the 
Indians [were] independent and self-confident and [had] already 
made noteworthy progress by their own efforts, so that there would 
be some assurance of rapid success.** 


Development of Handicrafts 


The location suggested by the Mission for the initial project 
was Otavalo, north of Quito. Otavalo is known as the home of 
the “aristocracy” of the Indians who through their weaving 
have managed to become successful tradesmen and artisans, 
producing for an outside world and not merely for themselves. 
At about this time, however, the United States International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA) launched its own handicrafts 
programs in Ecuador, centering them in Otavalo and in Cuenca 
in the province of Azuay. These programs had already been 
started by February 1954 when the Andean Mission signed the 
Supplementary Agreement with Ecuador. It was therefore agreed 
by the Mission and the government that the Mission should 
abandon the idea of working in Otavalo and concentrate its 


89 Report of the Joint Field Mission...,op. cit., p. 43. 
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program on the cooperative organization of both production 
and marketing. These activities should be directed toward 
woolens for the luxury market. 

The specific plan, as set forth in the Supplementary Agree- 
ment, was that there be two international experts, each working 
for six months. One was to study the possibilities of improving 
and increasing the output of existing craftsmen and also appraise 
the potentialities for employment in terms both of local and 
foreign markets. The other expert was to organize artisan co- 
operatives which would make it possible to put into effect the 
recommendations of the first expert. 

In the summer of 1954 an artist-handicraft expert started 
work in Quito, and began operations with six Indian master- 
craftsmen whose salaries had been guaranteed by the Ecuadorian 
government under the Supplementary Agreement. Since then 
these craftsmen, together with five others, have produced wall 
hangings, shawls, ponchos, and some rugs, using precolonial 
designs derived for the most part from pots and beads and 
adapted to the textile medium by the expert. The volume of 
these beautiful pieces is increasing almost daily, and the im- 
mediate problem for the Mission is to determine their marketabil- 
ity. Once it is found that these have a market and to what extent 
and where, it must be decided how to expedite the second part 
of the original scheme — the setting up of production cooperatives 
in the countryside. To implement this stage of the program, it 
is the intention that those Indians who have been taught in 
Quito how to operate modern looms and execute intricate de- 
signs will return to their communities and instruct their comrades. 
Both these steps will entail for the Mission careful judgment, 
since the textile market is uncertain and fluctuating and the 
production of highly individualized pieces under the direction 
of an expert does not mean that the same type of work can be 
mass produced in the countryside, under the guidance of Indian 
master weavers. 

In February 1956 an agreement was reached between ICA 
and the Mission whereby the Mission expert in Quito will survey 
the rug-weaving possibilities in Cuenca and Otavalo and will 
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also train two weavers, chosen by him but paid by ICA. One 
' of these will return to an ICA project and the other will remain 
at the Mission’s project. The Mission will also share with ICA 
the findings of both the cooperative expert, who will come for 
a three to six month period, and of the marketing expert. ICA 
will provide the Mission, as well as its own projects, with the 
processed wool needed for the fabrics. 


Community Development 


In the fall and winter of 1955, the Mission became inter- 
ested in extending its program beyond the textile project, and 
began a study of the other type of activity considered by the 
Beaglehole Mission. Since the Supplementary Agreement men- 
tioned only the weaving project, it was necessary to discuss with 
the Ecuadorian government what was needed and wanted, as 
well as the Mission’s ideas on the subject. Both parties recognized 
the need for providing agricultural help to the Indians but how, 
and where, and through what machinery were questions that 
had to be discussed. 


It was the Mission’s view that it was useless to start action 
in communities where the people did not have the economic base 
indispensable to their integration, that is, a minimum of land 
owned by themselves. Besides the independent small landholders 
and the peones of the free agricultural communities, mentioned 
above, there were peasants who lived on land which had been 
assigned to them and might become theirs ultimately, but which 
at the moment belonged to the Junta Central de Asistencia 
Publica (Central Public Assistance Board), a government bureau 
subordinate to the Ministerio de Previsién Social y Trabajo 
(Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare). The Asistencia Publica 
holds, in the Andean region, 52 properties totaling 300,000 
hectares. This land was expropriated from the Catholic Church 
in the nineteenth century and is now worked by the resident 
campesinos, whose surplus produce goes to the Asistencia Pdblica 
for support of the hospitals in Ecuador, there being no Ministry 
of Health in the country. 
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In early 1956, the Asistencia Publica, which was anxious 
to obtain a better return on its lands, expressed its desire to 
distribute these lands to the campesinos, and wanted the Mis- 
sion to collaborate by giving technical assistance to them when 
they were launched as small landholders. The Mission, however, 
was dubious about making this the first phase in the expansion 
of its operations because of uncertainty as to when this govern- 
ment program would actually be implemented. The government 
had not yet decided whether the campesinos located on the 
Asistencia Publica lands should pay for their parcelas, and if so, 
how; how large the parcelas should be; and whether the property 
should be owned individually or cooperatively. 


It was finally decided by the Mission and the Ministerio 
de Previsién that rather than waiting for these decisions the Mis- 
sion should begin its agricultural program in Chimborazo prov- 
ince. In this province there are all four types of land holdings — 
haciendas, lands of the Asistencia Publica, lands of the free 
agricultural communities, and small independent parcelas. In all 
probability the Mission will start its program in the communities 
where the campesinos have their own parcelas, however small. At 
the outset it is not intended to construct a Mission center, but 
to carry on operations on an extens:on basis, utilizing an agro- 
nomist, experts in education, social welfare, and health. These 
experts — as many as possible Ecuadorian nationals — would 
live in a town encircled by the small communities and would 
travel into the countryside giving simple technical advice. For 
example, they would help the people build houses — of which 
there is a dearth — complete schools already begun and build 
new ones which for the first time would have windows. They 
would also provide instruction in the irrigation of fields and the 
development of a year-round water supply; and provide the 
people with selected seeds. 


This program might be expanded later if and when the 
Asistencia Publica distributes its lands and assigns titles to the 
campesinos. The Mission at that time would probably set up a 
development center, comparable to those in Bolivia and Peru, 
in an Asistencia Piiblica community. 
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The Basic Agreement 


This and any future projects are based on a new type of 
agreement between the Mission and Ecuador, broader in cover- 
age and more general in its nature than the individual Sup- 
plementary Agreements. Heretofore a series of specific agreements 
have been negotiated with the government covering projects 
operating in its country. In February 1956 TAB negotiated with 
the Ecuadorian government a Basic Agreement which supersedes 
the previous Supplementary Agreement between the government 
and the Andean Mission, as well as the individual agreements 
between the specialized agencies and the government. 


Not only is the new Agreement an umbrella covering all 
activities of the United Nations and the specialized agencies, 
but it is couched in broad, general terms, leaving the negotiation 
of specific issues to a more informal and flexible procedure. Thus, 
in order to carry on its own program, the Andean Mission has 
exchanged letters with the Ministerio de Previsién. These letters 
stipulate the financial obligations of both parties for the year 
1956 and also outline the scope of the current program. It is 


believed that this procedure will ensure greater continuity of 
governmental support than existed with the Supplementary 
Agreement. When there is a change in government the Basic 
Agreement is less likely to be repudiated since it contains no 
specific commitments. Renegotiation of details by letter with an 
incoming ministry is a much easier and less cumbersome proce- 
dure. 


This Basic Agreement — the first of its kind in Latin 
America — was hailed with enthusiasm by one of the leading 
Ecuadorian newspapers, El Comercio. The Agreement, the paper 
declared, should “unify the relations of the government with the 
eight participating agencies” and “contribute in a more organ- 
ized way to the objective of economic development.” 





Administration of the Programme 


} 


FIELD OPERATION SUCH AS THE ANDEAN INDIAN 
d Programme requires the creation of mutual confidence 
and full cooperation on the part of all the members of a 
heterogeneous team. The national government should not only 
want assistance but it should be willing to be a responsible 
partner. The concept of the job to be done should be understood 
in the same terms by the government, the international admin- 
istrator, and the participating organizations. These desiderata 
are the constant preoccupation.of those entrusted with the execu- 
tion of the Programme and their achievement is one of the 
primary objectives. 


The agency which bears the primary responsibility for the 
execution of an agreed plan should be able to command the 
respect and cooperation of its associates. And the individual 
experts, who are the actual executants, should be fully aware of 
their functions within the framework of the over-all strategy. 


Moreover, since as a rule no international program operates 
on virgin soil, the relations between it and other programs, 
national or international in origin, should be coordinated to 
achieve the maximum impact on the economic and social prob- 
lems of the area. In the case of regional programs, this involves 
molding the regional approach to local needs and conditions. 


Government Participation 


One of the prerequisites of the concept of technical assistance 
is that the government requesting assistance underwrite, at least 
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partially, the technical assistance effort to be made in the country. 
The responsibility of the government varies of course in each 
program but generally entails an administrative and advisory 
function as well as a financial obligation. The last may include 
provision of equipment, building materials, the salaries of na- 
tional personnel, and some of the living expenses of the inter- 
national personnel. 


Should the international administrators of a program refuse 
to begin operations until they have complete assurance that the 
government will meet its obligations? Or should they be prepared 
to take promises at their face value and begin work in the hope 
that this will result in stimulating sufficient governmental and 
particularly local enthusiasrn to ensure ultimate fulfillment of the 
national pledges? The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development follows the first course as a matter of routine. But 
in the field of technical assistance this is not always. possible. 
Government funds to cover salaries and other cash commitments 
can be set aside in advance but it is not so easy to provide a roof 
for a school building not yet constructed or to recruit trainees 


before a carpentry shop is built and the international experts are 
on the scene. 


On the other hand, a technical assistance program initiated 
in a country, without an ironclad commitment from the govern- 
ment in advance, may find itself obliged either to carry an 
unduly heavy financial load for a considerable period of time 
or to cease operations with the loss that premature cessation 
entails. In addition the program may run well while the inter- 
national agency is supervising it, but eventually this supervision 
must end and the government may not be willing or able to take 
it over. 


Against this must be balanced the possibility that if a 
program is successful, particularly in giving the little people con- 
crete examples of what such an operation is capable of doing, 
as for example better health conditions or increased agricultural 
production, these people may exert upon the government a 
political influence that cannot go unheeded. Moreover, technical 
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assistance is at least in part a process of education. Thus a 
government which fails to see the implications of a program 
and is not ready to make full administrative and financial com- 
mitments to it probably needs the program more than a govern- 
ment which is clear sighted. Even if it understands the problem 
it may not have the trained personnel to carry out its commit- 
ments. This can often be remedied to a degree by experience 
gained through actually working with an international program 
over a period of two to three years. 


For such experience to have real impact, however, there 
cannot be rapid changes of staff. In many underdeveloped coun- 
tries governments lack stability, and there is no permanent corps 
of civil servants to provide continuity. How serious a problem 
this is can be seen from one example chosen at random. The 
civil servant with the longest record of employment in the Minis- 
terio de Previsién in Ecuador is a chauffeur, who brags of a 
twelve-year incumbency. 


Those administering a technical assistance program thus are 
forced to spend an important segment of their time reacquaint- 
ing each successive ministry with the objectives of the program 
and the responsibilities which a previous government had as- 
sumed. In many cases the relevant ministry, either through 
ignorance or weakness, does not provide the necessary assistance 
and the administrator is forced to go over its head to the president 
of the republic. Such an unorthodox approach does not come 
easily to administrators, most of whom have been schooled in the 
governmental practices of Western Europe. 


A special problem and a large one faces the Andean Mis- 
sion. In each of the three participating countries, the government, 
suddenly conscious of a long forgotten and neglected people, 
created what amounts to a Ministry of Indigenous Peoples. The 
curious feature of such a ministry is that, although it handles 
the affairs of.a majority of the people — 50 to 80 per cent of 
the country’s population — its very existence suggests that it is 
dealing with a relatively small minority. The Ministry of In- 
digenous Peoples is, as it were, outside the regular framework 
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of the government, and has the same functions with respect to 
the Indians that the regular ministries have with respect to the 
rest of the population. Until this anomalous situation is modified 
and the lives of the Indians can be brought within the compass 
of the regular ministries, it is going to be difficult to achieve real 
integration. Partly as a result of the Mission’s efforts there are 
some signs of progress. The present government of Bolivia has 
indicated that if it remains in power after the next elections, it 
will abolish the Ministerio de Asuntos Campesinos. In Peru an 
Inter-Ministerial Committee has been established, consisting of 
those officers of cabinet rank whose ministries are concerned with 
activities directly relevant to the Programme. However, it may 
be some time before this Committee really functions since the 
Department of Indigenous Affairs is an established institution 
and therefore any curtailment of its powers cannot be expected 
too quickly. 


Agency Participation 


The difficulties which any international organization faces 
in developing effective cooperation with a government are 
inevitably compounded in a multi-agency operation. The concept 
which agencies hold as to the nature of their purposes is con- 
ditioned to a greater or lesser extent by the circumstances prevail- 
ing when they were created. Thus, for example, it took the 
International Bank a long time to swing over from its initial 
preoccupation with postwar reconstruction to economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries. Even when it made this transi- 
tion it was hampered by the framework which had been created 
in 1944 by men primarily concerned with problems of European 
postwar reconstruction. 


Administrative directives to field personnel may run the 
whole gamut from strict implementation of a set global policy 
to a broad mandate authorizing a purely pragmatic response 
to a local situation. Furthermore, one agency may be committed 
to the belief that an effective program must be built on the 
foundation of one that already exists in the country in order to 
provide relative assurance of governmental interest and stability 
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of operation. Another may stimulate a government to initiate new 
approaches to the solution of its problems. Still a third may feel 
that the only hope of real progress is through the force of 
demonstration. In short, each agency has its own operational 
philosophy. 

The Andean Indian Mission, composed of five participating 
agencies which represent all these differences in approach, does 
not have an easy time determining its own operational proce- 
dures. The very comprehensiveness of the Programme makes the 
actual location and orientation of the various projects difficult 
to decide. Each participating agency is prone to emphasize its 
specialized field. The ultimate decisions of ILO, which is re- 
sponsible for the administration of the Programme, therefore 
may not satisfy some of its partners. For example, in Bolivia 
it is rather generally agreed that a great future lies in the 
Oriente, where cattle raising and food production would bring 
rapid and large returns. If the agencies concentrated on this 
relatively unpopulated region and attempted to colonize it with 
the peoples of the altiplano, a rapid expansion of agricultural 
production could be achieved, but at the expense of the funda- 
mental raison d’étre of the Programme — the general integration 
of the Indians. To transplant even a modest percentage of the 
inhabitants of the altiplano down to the Oriente would entail the 
expenditure of vast sums and the majority of the population 
would still remain in their poverty and their isolation. Should the 
Programme have focussed its attention on an area like the 
Oriente where rapid returns could be anticipated or on the 
Indians of the altiplano generally where the development pos- 
sibilities are less but where the need is conspicuous and where 
it is possible to raise the living standards of a large number 
of people in a modest fashion? 


The question of where emphasis is laid is closely related 
to that of selecting the administering agency, since it is bound 
to put its own stamp on any program. This, however, is not 
always easy to determine. In the Andean Indian Programme 
agriculture has been one of the prime considerations. But the 
basic purpose is to raise the standard of living of a group of 
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workers and to integrate them into the lives of their respective 
countries. Even when the basic emphasis is clearcut, does this 
necessarily mean that the agency most directly concerned should 
automatically be assigned administrative responsibility? Or is it 
better to locate administrative responsibility in another agency 
precisely in order to avoid the danger of undue emphasis on a 
single facet? What weight should be given to the interest and 
initiative shown by a particular agency, the extent of its 
willingness to commit its resources and personnel, or the avail- 
ability of individuals with the requisite time and managerial skills? 


Whatever the basis for the decision, the agency chosen to 
administer a program must be constantly sensitive to the wishes 
and interests of the other participating organizations both as 
to the manner in which business is carried on with the respective 
governments and as to the orientation of the work. However, 
reconciliation of divergencies is not always possible. If a stale- 
mate arises, the administering agency is almost inevitably bound 
to act according to its best lights, even if its action is criticized 
as highhanded and unilateral. Friction is particularly likely to 
arise when an organization which participates only in a limited 
fashion attempts to have its operational philosophy prevail over 
that of another agency which is making a substantial contribution. 


There is certainly no agreed solution to these problems and 
it is probable that there is no single answer. Technical assistance 
programs are conducted by human beings and rigid rules of 
procedure are likely to be quite irrelevant. 


Program Coordination 


Just as it is extremely difficult to establish precise rules for 
interagency collaboration in the field so it is hazardous to blue- 
print in advance the particular administration of technical 
assistance programs. It will be remembered that in the case of 
the Andean Mission both TAB and the Beaglehole Mission in 
1952 had envisioned the Programme as a regional one. The 
effort to implement this stipulation ran afoul of two types of 
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problems. First, from the point of view of TAB its existing 
procedures for coordination proved inadequate or inapplicable. 
Second, the Mission itself found the machinery established for 
regional administration ill-adapted to the local requirements of 
each project. 


At the time the Andean Indian Programme got underway 
TAB was still feeling its way through a complicated maze of 
administrative problems. When the Expanded Programme was 
initiated in 1949, each international organization negotiated sepa- 
rately with governments, arranged for its own mechanisms of 
cooperation with each government, and developed its own 
projects. In an effort to pool resources and provide greater co- 
ordination of effort, TAB was established as the supervisory 
agency of the Expanded Programme. For some time it did little 
more than serve as a clearing house for information and a 
distributor of funds, most of which were allocated directly to 
the agencies, on the basis of quotas fixed by the Economic and 
Social Council. However, the goal of an integrated approach 
was never lost sight of and step by step TAB began to develop 
mechanisms to achieve this end. 


In 1950 the first resident representative was appointed to 
provide liaison between TAB and the government of Haiti, and 
within a year seven more were on duty in the field. By August 
1952 it became necessary to appoint a full-time Executive Chair- 
man of TAB. Most important, TAB began to give its attention 
to local planning of country programs. This reflected a feeling 
that emphasis must be focussed on the over-all economic develop- 
ment of a country rather than on the health, agricultural or 
other specific needs. Although this idea steadily gained momen- 
tum, it was not until late in 1954 that full implementation became 
possible. Resolution 542B II (XVIII) of the Economic and 
Social Council which was approved by the General Assembly 
in November 1954 provided that 


Programmes shall be drawn up at the country level by the requesting 
governments, in consultation with the resident representatives... . 
The responsibility for co-ordinating consultations between govern- 
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ments and participating organizations shall rest with the resident 
representatives .... 


Despite the fairly long history of experimentation with the 
principle of country planning, it was not until recently that the 
problems of utilizing country machinery to coordinate regional 
programs began to be understood. Resident representatives have 
not found it easy to coordinate on the local level projects which 
emanated from a regional headquarters. In some instances the 
resident representative has merely washed his hands of any 
responsibility for regional programs. In other cases a resourceful 
resident representative has had a certain impact, but through the 
medium of his own ingenuity rather than through the application 
of any ground rules. os 


One mechanism which might be used to promote coordina- 
tion is the Andean Advisory Committee which was created late 
in 1954. This is a body which generally convenes during TAB 
meetings and is composed of those representatives whose organ- 
izations are participating in the Andean Programme. In theory 
the Committee provides the opportunity for top-level consulta- 
tion and coordination among the agencies. Since those rep- 
resentatives who sit on the Committee are the TAB representa- 
tives of their agencies, it could also be assumed that they would 
have the whole picture in mind and would be anxious to ensure 
the greatest possible degree of synchronization between the 
program of the Andean Mission and other programs operating 
in the same area. However, the potentialities of this Committee 
have not been fully exploited. 


At a meeting in February 1956 in La Paz representatives 
of the participating agencies agreed that regional machinery 
should be created to afford general supervision, central admin- 
istration, and certain technical services for the various operating 
programs. The Andean Indian projects in a given country would 
form part of the over-all country program. Whether or not this 
effort will prove successful remains to be seen. What is of real 
importance is that the logic of an administrative formula should 
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not be allowed to act as a strait jacket for creative drive and 
initiative. 

From the point of view of the Andean Mission itself, it early 
became apparent that no such thing as a regional pattern could 
be devised. Differences in governmental structure, methods of 
operation and philosophy, as well as differing needs and poten- 
tialities made it necessary to tailor local aspects of the Pro- 
gramme to meet the requirements of each of the three participat- 
ing states. 


Moreover, the effort to centralize administration in a Pro- 
gramme regional office in Lima and to place upon its Director 
responsibility for negotiating with the governments of all three 
countries has created a numberof complications. The Director 
has of necessity been absent from Lima for protracted periods 
of time because of government negotiations, and therefore has 
been unavailable to the chief experts in each of the projects for 
immediate consultation when problems arose. It has been impos- 
sible to institute the almost daily contact between the Director 
and the projects upon which the morale of the project personnel 
largely depends. Another problem, which was foreseen as early 
as October 1953 by the ILO official responsible for all technical 
assistance activities, was the “real danger of inadequate liaison 
between the regional office and Geneva.” These difficulties have 
been a matter of continuing concern. According to present plans 
the regional office is to be strengthened and staffed with a num- 
ber of well-qualified people, able to travel in the three countries 
concerned and make the required decisions on the spot. 


Selection of Experts 


Criteria adequate for selection of technical assistance per- 
sonnel in the field are not the same as those for international 
civil servants at headquarters. A project such as the Andean 
Indian Mission requires the type of person who is willing to 
forego a normal family life, to go without the companionship 
of his confreres in his ordinary work, and to be out of touch 
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with the national life of his country for considerable periods of 
time. 


Missionary establishments have for centuries owed the suc- 
cess of their technical assistance work to the fact that their 
personnel are in a sense preconditioned to this way of life since 
they have elected to enter the missionary field. Furthermore, once 
the locality is chosen for their work, they usually remain there 
for many years. The personnel of an inter-governmental program 
do not necessarily have this underlying motivation for their work, 
and are on the spot for a limited time, both because the technical 
assistance job represents an interlude in the course of their 
chosen career and because of the limited duration of the program. 


In the case of the Andean Programme there is a potential 
source from which experts might be obtained which perhaps has 
not been tapped to the fullest extent possible. In Patzcuaro, 
Mexico, UNESCO has a training center for experts in general 
community development in which ILO, FAO, and WHO partici- 
pate. This center could provide key personnel for a comprehen- 
sive program. The ordinary expert trained to do an adequate 
job in his specific field, such as health or agriculture, is generally 
not equipped to handle community programs nor is his training 
and mental orientation adapted to the local situation. 


The most grievous lack at the present time is a suitable 
roster of personnel from which to draw. The personnel histories 
on the rosters of the individual agencies specify the academic 
training of the candidates, but seldom include adequate informa- 
tion on those aspects of personality that really matter most in 
the field. Nor does there exist at the present time established 
criteria which would make it possible to determine, even after 
lengthy interviews, the characteristics essential for success in a 
given situation. 


Technical competence, good health, prestige and availability are 
likely to be the criteria that the often harassed personnel selection 
officers employ in choosing technical assistance experts, particularly 
in recruiting at a distance and by correspondence. It is probable 
that much more attention needs to be paid to the personality qualifi- 
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cations of experts in judging their fitness for a job... The expert 
is called upon to establish harmonious relations with collaborating 
officials in the host country; he must make a personal adjustment 
to the local culture and the local social structure; he must realize 
that in the host country he will be faced with envy, jealousy, resent- 
ment and inertia, as well as co-operation, friendliness and gratitude.*° 


The expert must also be capable of constituting part of a 
harmonious, homogeneous, and competent team. At best there is 
inevitably some sense of divided loyalty when, as in a program 
like the Andean Indian, he is recommended and paid by his 
agency and yet is responsible to the Chief Expert, who in turn 
is responsible to ILO. Each expert drafts his report in several 
copies, one of which goes to his agency after the Chief Expert 
has had an opportunity to look it over and add any comments 
which he deems are indicated. Other copies of the report, together 
with any comments, are sent to the Regional Director and to 
ILO. Technical experts are asked to limit their reports to their 
own field. Views on other aspects of project activities may be 
expressed during the course of the regular meetings held by the 
Chief Expert with his colleagues and any ideas he considers 
valuable are communicated to ILO and through it to the other 
participating organizations. This chain of command is an obvious 
necessity but, if the Chief Expert is not given sufficient authority 
and autonomy, a sense of frustration on the part of an expert may 
lead to a bypassing of the official channels and a direct appeal 
to the expert’s own agency. 


~ Financing 


Nothing reveals more clearly the growth of the Andean 
Indian Programme than the various budgets since the Beaglehole 
Mission set out in June 1952. Close to $60,000 went into making 
the preparatory survey and outlining the future program. During 
1953, the first year of actual operation, about $35,000 was spent, 


40 Ernest Beaglehole, “Evaluation Techniques for Induced Technological 
Change,” International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 3 (1955), pp. 
377-78. 
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all of it contributed by ILO. For 1956 the budget, exclusive of 
the administrative expenses in Lima and Geneva, amounts to 
over $400,000. Another $300,000 has been promised by the three 
governments concerned. Even more encouraging than the actual 
totals is the steady increase in agency and government participa- 
tion evidenced by the expenditures from 1952 to 1955 and by 
the 1956 budget. 


One lesson which can be learned from the Andean Pro- 
gramme is the value of enlisting the cooperation of private in- 
stitutions which have the resources and flexibility to fill the gap 
between what the governments can and will do and what the 
intergovernmental bodies have been authorized to do. Many of 
the Mission’s activities would not have been possible in the circum- 
stances if outside support had not been forthcoming, notably from 
labor and employer organizations in four countries. Organiza- 
tions in Belgium, West Germany, Sweden, and the United States 
have shown their interest in the problem of indigenous workers 
by donating “package schools” valued at a minimum of $30,000 
each to five vocational training shops. That these organizations 
have shown themselves to be sympathetic to people in an area 
far removed and indeed totally foreign to them is most encourag- 
ing. The spirit which animated their contributions was expressed 
in the following words by a representative of the American 
Federation of Labor: 


This gift... was made as a friendly gesture of our concern over the 
plight of the young Indians of Bolivia and Peru and as a token of 
our interest in our fellow workers in all parts of the world. The 
gift is also a demonstration of our confidence in the ILO and its 
ability to give practical down-to-earth technical assistance training 
to these young workers. 


Conclusion 


The Andean Indian Programme is a pioneering venture — 
a vast experiment in which the tools must be forged in the heat 
of actual experience. It is an effort which might be likened to a 
military campaign carried out in a strange land. An army, com- 
manded by devoted young officers, supplied with the most 
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modern and efficient equipment, and working according to a 
well-ordered plan, may nevertheless confront obstacles which 
cannot be foreseen. The climate may be severe or conducive to 
unfamiliar diseases; the native food may be unsuitable for 
foreigners; supply lines and communications may become over- 
extended and break down; and campaign strategy may have 
to be revamped again and again to meet the requirements of 
the situation at any given moment. 


To the outsider and even to those most deeply concerned, 
progress may seem slow and sometimes uncertain. Then suddenly 
there are indications that the efforts of months are beginning 
to bear fruit. In the case of the Andean Programme such an 
indication came in the last annual message of the President: of 
Peru to his Congress. Six of the sixteen pages of this message 
were devoted to the significance of the Puno experiments and 
their future implications for the nation. 


The catalytic effects of such a technical assistance program 
and the stimulus which it gives the participating governments 
can never be fully appreciated. Doubtless the historians, socio- 
logists, economists, and administrators of the future will under- 
take a careful, unemotional assessment of the Programme which 
at the moment is impossible. But almost inevitably the objective 
detachment of history will fail to recapture the spirit of the 
Programme, the daily unfolding of the drama, and the ardor 
and devotion of the actors seeking to make “of the peons of 
yesterday the men of tomorrow.” 


45° 





“thr. Doctors visit me and 
see my house which |! 
have made good to 
live better and healthier.” 


A signpost on the main road, erected by a young bachelor of 
Camicache, invites agency representatives of the Programme to 
inspect his house where life is “better and healthier.” 
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